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E D I T O R'S 
C H O I C E 


I N 1948, when the photo essay was barely a decade old, Life magazine 
sent photographer W. Eugene Smith to Kremmling, Colorado to capture 
on film the life of a rural generał practitioner. The essay that followed, 
"Country Doctor," became a classic. It immortalized both Smith, whose 
touching and evocative photographs of Dr. Ernest Guy Ceriani eventually 
filled eleven pages of the magazine, and the doctor himself, a compas- 
sionate, over-worked physician laboring in isolation and obscurity to im- 
prove the health and ąuality of life of his 2000 patients. 

What was uniąue in the annals of literaturę on country doctors was 
not Dr. Ceriani's situation, which was indeed ąuite common, but his 
visible presence. This doctor, unlike so many of the country doctors who 
have played parts in this nation's rural-based stories, had a face. Here at 
last was a physician whose evident fatigue and strain tempered the pub¬ 
lice tendency to romanticize about this most essential member of its 
community. 

It is hard to know exactly where or when the country doctor became 
a hero. The literary references are legion, and Vermont has contributed 
its share to the literaturę. Writing a century ago, YermonCs own Rowland 
Robinson penned a short essay, "The Country Doctor," based on the life 
of Dr. Willard of Vergennes. "Out at all hours of day and night, pelted 
by storms of rain and storms of snów, chilled by bitter cold of winter and 
scorched by downright beams of the summer sun, our country doctor 
leads a hard and wearing life," the slcetch begins. In the next three pages, 
Robinson paints a portrait of a man who ungrudgingly sacrifices his life 
for the lives of his patients. Fifty years later, the Manchester poet Walter 
Hard added to the lorę. In "The Doctor," he describes the ever-ready, 
satchel-toting rural physician who "For forty years had tended the sick/ 
In nearly every house in the valley./ He had brought half the children in 
town/ Into the world,/ And now he was attending the children's children./ 
He carried the sorrows and sufferings/ And the deepest secrets of his 
patients,/ And walked humbly." 

In this issue, "Country Doctor: A Profile of Contemporary Rural Prac- 
tice" adds even morę to the abundant literaturę on rural physicians. 
However, we would like to think that, like the Life essay, our feature 
presents a balanced and realistic view of country medicine and the people 
who practice it. Drs. Martin, Backus and Knapp are cut from the same 
caring cloth from which were cut the country doctors of our nostalgie 
imaginations. They work as hard and as humbly as Robinson's and Hard's 
characters. They still brave snowdrifts and mud-rutted roads to attend 
the births of babies. Yet An- 
drew Nemethy, Richard How¬ 
ard and Jeffrey MacMillan 
have avoided idealized por- 
traits. These doctors have 
doubts. They get tired. They 
even have babies themselves. 

As we hope the feature makes 
elear, they are worth knowing 
better, not just because they 
preside over the day to day 
march of our community, 
but because they contribute to 
it and live in it, as our neigh- 
bors and friends. — N. P. G. 
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The Christmas Lights of West Dummerston 



















By Wendy Higginson 
Photographs by Paul Miller 
Illustration by Joannę Noyes 


C hristmas decorations in the big cities are synony- 

mous with bright lights, and lots of them. However, a 
smali town in Southern Vermont, with a population 
of approximately 550, takes a softer approach to its celebra- 
tion. Eschewing bright lights and loud colors, it bedecks it- 
self in bagged candlelight for two days of the Christmas 
holidays, assimilating a Mexican custom in what began as a 
Yankee economy drive. 

According to the Oxford English Dictionary, "luminaria" 
means "illuminations betokening rejoicing." In ecclesiastical 
terms, a "luminary" is a light kept burning before the sacra- 
ment, or an artificial light inside a church, again, "betoken- 
ing rejoicing." The Mexican custom of placing lighted 
candles in sand-filled brown paper bags lining roadways, 
pathways and even rooftops is part of that country's Christ¬ 
mas fiesta "posada" (meaning an inn or dwelling], a celebra- 
tion in which Mexicans symbolically retrace Mary's and 
Joseph's search for shelter on the first Christmas Eve. The 
Mexicans invariably end their ąuest at the home of a friend, 
where a large festivity has been arranged. 

In West Dummerston, the custom of luminaria has been 
modified, but its beauty remains. For two days at Christmas- 
time, "old" Route 30 — the main road through town — as 
well as the Baptist Church and its environs are lined with 
white, waxed bakery bags, each containing two inches of 
town road sand and a plumber's candle. The bags are spaced 
approximately five or ten paces apart. On these two winter 
evenings, candlelight glowing from within the translucent 
bags creates a soft and evocative mmbus around the town's 
Christmas focal point. 

Mary Brooks and Jean Brown are the honorary keepers of 


the flame in West Dummerston. The former became aware 
of the luminaria ceremony while living in Dewitt, N.Y., 
where the local fire department set out candles in bags on 
Christmas Eve. "I just thought it was very bcautiful," she 
says. "My own family went to Dewitt for Christmas, and we 
were very taken with it." She brought the custom back to 
her native West Dummerston and, as leader of the Youth 
Group at the Baptist Church, introduced the practice to the 
town in 1974, when 85 candles were lighted. 

During those years of the energy crunch, when it was par- 
ticularly important to save whatever electricity one could, 
the candles seemed a conscientious and striking way to pre¬ 
serze the spiritual significance of lights at Christmastime. 

So arresting was the effect that it ąuickly gained converts all 
over town. Within a few years of the first lighting, 100 bags 
were being distributed. Last year 250 candles were set out 
along the main Street and throughout the church. Jean 
Brown, who is chairwoman of the town's Luminaria Com- 
mittee, expects an even brighter showing this year. 

Reflecting on the growth of her light child, Mrs. Brown 
says, "I was very surprised we could go to 100, and it's just 
kept expanding." Expansion has meant further modification, 
however. After the Baptist Youth Group disbanded, the lu¬ 
minaria, by now well beloved by the populace, continued on 
in the form of "kits" of sand, plumber's candle, and bakery 
bag, purchased and assembled by individuals and then placed 
along the road. Later the process was streamlined and placed 
under the auspices of the local Grange. That organization 
advances money for the bags, but donations always morę 
than compensate for the costs. Dora Gray, a Grange member 
for 62 years, feels the organization's involvemcnt in the lu- 
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Yuletide's warm glow starts from within in West 
Dummerston, where Grange members gather 
beforehand to assemble the town's I u min aria 
display. On Christmas Eve the glow spreads 
outside to the Baptist Church and its environs. 


minaria has been "a most rewarding and appreciatcd project. 

. . . It is a beautiful sight to see the glowing candles along 
both ends of the Street." 

"OM" Route 30 goes through the center of West Dummer¬ 
ston, past the homes of Mary Brooks and Jean Brown, and 
past the Baptist Church, where the Reverend Mary A. Potter 
officiates. On the afternoon of the day before Christmas, vol- 
unteers working from trailers loaded with the bags set the 
candles out along the road approximately every 15 feet, de- 
pending on the number of bags available. Another luminaria 
display rings the honor roli in the churchyard, and the rest 
of the bags are set out in the shape of a cross on the bank of 
the cemetery next to the creche. 

At six o'clock Christmas Eve (weather permitting], towns- 
people light the candles, which then bum for approximately 
three hours, brightening the way for carolers. The candles 
are then extinguished, to be relit on Christmas evening, 
when they are allowed to burn themselves out. Dying a nat- 
ural death, they flicker out one by one in what is almost as 
lovely a sight as their lighting, although, like all endings, 
morę poignant. 

The luminaria are easily seen a half-mile away on "new" 
Route 30, and passersby are cordially invited to detour 
through the glowing town. Cloaked in candlelight, the vil- 
lage beckons from its hillside and leads to the manger any 
interested Christmas pilgrims. "We're proud of the lumi¬ 
naria and very pleased to have people from neighboring 
towns drive through to see them and enjoy as much as we 
do," says Dora Gray. "Just looking at the glowing lights fills 
one with the joy and spirit of Christmas." ofr 
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SENIORS on SKIS 

SCHUSSING AND SLIDING AFTER SIXTY 


By Andrew Nemethy 
Photographs by Nancy Wasserman 


H arold Miles is a solid fireplug of 
a man with a ąuick grin, and 
lively eyes. He also has a love 
affair with skiing, hardly unusual for a 
Vermonter. Consider also, however, that 
Miles is eighty-one years old — better 
make that young — and that he took up 
skiing only in his eighth decade, an age 
when most people take up rocking 
chairs. 

What may be most surprising is that 
Miles is far from exceptional. Although 
skiing is usually conceded to the youth- 
ful, Vermont's Alpine slopes and cross- 
country trails exhibit much evidence to 
the contrary these days. Harold Miles, for 
one, simply refused to pay heed to the 
notions that retirement is a time to take 
it easy, and that skiing is too hard for 
senior citizens. "Exercise is a good thing 
for your heart," he says. "I think you can 
get hurt ąuicker at home than you can 
skiing downhill. Anyone can walk 
around and stub a toe." Practicing what 
he believes, he leaves his Central Ver- 
mont home in Middlesex twice a week 
and goes skiing at nearby Bolton Valley. 

Miles's interest in skiing was piąued 
when he read about the 70-Plus Ski Club, 
whose 1340 members in 38 States share 
with Miles over-sevcnty status and a love 
of Alpine skiing. Not that they draw the 
linę at leisurely downhill runs either: 
When the 70-Plusers gathered at Bolton 
Valley last December for their third an- 
nual Vermont shindig, a featured event 
was a ski race. 

The two-day affair brought together 28 
senior skiers, including Miles, who wore 
a ski hat with his name on it and a look 
of most unelderly enthusiasm. "Old 


Skiers in the Craftsbury Norciic 
Center's Elcierhostel programs 
display as much spunk as form. 
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Birds" is what Lloyd Lambert, of Ballston 
Lakę, N.Y., jokingly calls his comrades 
on skis. No one objects, because the 
eighty-four-year-old Lambert founded 
the club, and because he is, not inciden- 
tally, a pretty good skier. A year previ- 
ously at the Club's annual meeting at 
Hunter Mountain in New York, he 
picked up the trophy as the fastest oc- 
togenarian on skis. 

Lambert started the club in 1977 with 
34 members and the aim of cutting the 
cost of Alpine skiing for seniors on fixed 
incomes. The idea took off like a down- 
hill racer out of the gate, with many Al¬ 
pine areas jumping at the chance to offer 
older skiers free or reduced-rate skiing. 
The club draws much of its membership 
from long-time skiers who just never saw 
any reason to stop doing something they 
enjoy. Lambert himself started schussing 
in 1915, and Stówek Sepp Ruschp, who 
is seventy-five, has been skiing Mt. 
Mansfield sińce 1936, the year he came 
over from Austria to teach Americans 
how to ski. 

However, the 70-Plus Club encourages 
novice skiers too, who, like Miles, do not 
believe that hoary adage about old dogs 
not being able to learn new tricks. Miles 
had never tried Alpine skiing until he 
strapped on a pair of skis five years ago 
at the age of seventy-seven. He recalls 
the experience today with a mixture of 
sheepishness and pride. "I could barely 
stand up on the things, 77 he says, fully 
aware of how far he has come and how 
many hills he has come down in the 
years sińce. 

On his first foray into the sport at Bol- 


ton Valley, he was put in a class with a 
group of teenagers from New Jersey who 
could easily have been his grandchildren. 
Undaunted, he went back for a second 
lesson. The third time out, he decided he 
was ready to try skiing by himself. "I 
didn't do very well, but I had a lot of fun," 
he says. 

Today he is still skiing, and it's fair and 
accurate to cali him a well-seasoned vet- 
eran of the slopes. Ali of this goes to 
prove that there is nothing wrong with 
going downhill after sixty — or, for that 
matter, cross-country. It is exactly this 
adventurous philosophy that enticed Joe 
Ripley, of Massapeąua, N.Y., to strap on 
some skis for the first time last winter 
at the Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center. 
There he joined 25 other seniors who had 
come to attend a week-long session of 
Elderhostel, the nation-wide program of 
courses offered exclusively to senior cit- 
izens. 'Tm seventy-one years old, and 
Tm not going to live forever. I thought it 
was high time I took up skiing," Ripley 
explained, as he cautiously shuffled 
around the center's snow-covered field, 
trying to master cross-country^ unfa- 
miliar motions. 

Winter sessions of Elderhostel have 
been a great draw at the Craftsbury Cen¬ 
ter, a former private school and now a 
sports complex located in the scenie, un- 
dulant northeastern snowbelt of Ver- 
mont. Eight Elderhostels were held last 
winter at the Craftsbury complex, at- 
tracting intermediate skiers and novices 
like Ripley. Those who attended the 
courses were treated to a curriculum that 
combined cross-country skiing, winter 
ecology and crafts. 


As Joe Ripley worked his way around 
the field, a brisk wind swept across it, 
canceling what little warmth came from 
a wan February sun and drawing soft 
sighs from the evergreens bordering the 
field. By now, however, Ripley's class 
had begun, and he and his classmatcs ig- 
nored the weather and stuck with their 
two-hour lesson. Not a skier in the group 
was under the age of sixty. 

Instructor Everett Marshall patiently 
instructed his charges how to herring- 
bone on a smali hill. Leading the way up 
the knoll, he looked like a mother goose 
trailed by some unsteady goslings. A few 
minutes later, he turned around and 
coaxed them down the hill, one by one 
in a snowplow. "Pretend you 7 re on a bar 
stool," he coached, trying to convey the 
proper body position. A woman in bright 
red sweatpants drew a loud cheer from 
the group when she plopped off her im- 
aginary bar seat into the snów. Marshall, 
however, found the opportunity right to 
introduce the next parts of the lesson: 
learning how to fali and how to untangle 
your skis afterwards. 

After the afternoon ski session, the 
sauna at Craftsbury had standing room 
only, with sixty-five-year-old Dick 
Eberly, of Gwynedd Valley, Pa., chal- 
lenging others to join him in a cold 
shower. The cocktail hour and dinner in 
the rustic wood-heated dining room was 
lively with talk about politics, travel, 
business and, of course, skiing. When 
hosteler Minnie Cerra, of Worcester, 
N.Y., sat down at the piano to bang out 
a little impromptu ragtime, couples soon 
were dancing in the aisles, too. It was 
well past 10 p.m. when the last of these 


The Following Ski Areas In Yermont Offer Discounts To Older Skiers: 


ALPINE 

Bolton and Okemo: 50% discount to 
skiers 65 and over 

Bromley and Stratton: 50% discount to 
those skiers belonging to the ski areas 7 
senior skiers 7 club 

Burkę, Haystack and Jay Peak: Free 
skiing to skiers 65 and over 
Mad River Glen: 50% discount to skiers 
65-79; free skiing to skiers over 80 
Magie: 50% discount to skiers 65-69; free 
skiing to skiers over 70 
Middlebury College Snowbowl: 25% dis¬ 
count to skiers 65 and over 
Pico: 50% discount to skiers 65 and over ; 
free skiing midweek to 70+ Ski Club 
members 


Stowe: $ 1 4/full day to skiers 65-69; free 
to skiers 70 and over 
Suicide Six: $ 12/full day to skiers 65 and 
over on weekdays; $ 15/full day to 
skiers 65 and over on weekends. Be- 
ginner 7 s slope free to all skiers 65 and 
over 

NORDIC 

Blueberry Hill: 20 % discount to skiers 
55 and over 

Burkę Mt. Touring Center: SI discount 
to skiers 62 and over 
CamePs Hump, Catamount Family Cen¬ 
ter and Trail Head Ski Touring Center: 
50% discount to skiers 60 and over 
Craftsbury Nordic Center: Elderhostel 


programs held throughout the winter 
Green Trails Country Inn: 10% discount 
to skiers 65 and over 
Highland Lodge: discount to be an- 
nounced 

Jay Peak Ski Area: free skiing to skiers 
65 and over 

Mt. Meadows Ski Touring Center: free 
skiing to skiers 60 and over 
Nordic Adventures: 10% discount to 
skiers 60 and over 

On-the-Rocks Lodge: free skiing to lodge 
guests 55 and over on weekdays 
Prospect Mt. Touring Center: up to 50% 
discount to skiers 65 and over 
Stark Farm and Sugarbush Ski Touring: 
$1 discount to skiers 60 and over 
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senior students headed out the door to 
their rooms, their steps crunching in the 
snów as they filed past the shaggy black 
form of Midnight, a horse who, having 
reached the age of twenty-seven, is some- 
what of a senior Citizen himself. 

As with Harold Miles, the retirement 
years for Joe Ripley have become a time 
to do all the things he has always wanted 
to do but never had time for. Skiing is 
one of them. A television and radio pro- 
ducer who worked with the New York 
Yankees, Ripley has white hair and a goa- 
tee. His tali, thin frame gives him a 
scholarly look, and in fact, his life was 
fairly sedentary until he tumed sixty- 
three and discovered that exercise madę 
him feel better. "I felt I was getting old 
enough and I ought to start doing some- 
thing about it," he said. He took up run- 
ning, swimming and gym workouts, and 
then became intrigued with skiing. 

"I came to Craftsbury three years ago 
in May the first time, and my visit was 
a total delight. The place was the original 
attraction," he said. 'Then, never having 
skied in my life, I asked myself, what 
better spot, and what better people are 
there to teach a total rank amateur?" 
Looking back at his skiing experience 
now, he has no regrets about his choice. 

In Woodstock, Ski Touring Director 
John Wiggin has organized "Seniors on 
Snów" clinics for several years. He is not 
at all surprised at the growing number of 
older Americans who are strapping on 
skis for the first time, seeking to social- 
ize, working on improving their health, 
and enjoying the winter outdoors. The 
three-day clinics, held periodically 
throughout each winter at the Wood¬ 
stock Inn, include cross-country skiing 
lessons, talks about eąuipment and 
clothing, and amiable socializing, all 
neatly packaged as a vacation in the el¬ 
egant surroundings of this stately Ver- 
mont town. 

Eighteen intrepid participants in Wig- 
gin's mid-February session displayed a 
rangę of ages, physical conditions, levels 
of ability — and apprehension. An old 
hand at dispelling skiers' trepidations, 
Wiggin combined low-key humor and 
upbeat pep talks to ease concerns voiced 


Students in Elderhostel progrmns 
study subjects as diverse as 
skiing and ecology. 

Left, Peter Rossi takes a 
crash course in applied physics: 
What goes up, must eonie down. 


at the opening evenmg's winę and cheese 
reception. Cross-country skiing, he said, 
is just like a "walk around the błock, a 
way to get out in winter." He quipped 
that those with no previous ski experi- 
ence — about half of the session's par¬ 
ticipants — actually have a hidden 
advantage: "If you have no cross-country 
experience, you may also have no bad 
habits." Then he told everyone not to 
worry about the frigid weather forecast 
for the next day. "You'd be surprised how 
warm you can get out there skiing. If 
you're a good skier, you'11 ski hard and 
get warm, and if you're a beginner, you'11 
ski inefficiently and get warm." 

The next morning Wiggin's wards con- 
verged on the Touring Center at the 
Woodstock Inn Golf Course to be out- 
Htted. There was some confusion and not 
a little gallows humor. 

Ethel Milroy, of Mauricetown, N.J., 
confessed that she and her husband 
signed up as something of a lark. "My 
son gets a ski magazine and there was a 
little clip that said, 'Send your parents to 
winter camp," she explained. Even if 
nothing else came of it, she anticipated 
that the day's events would make good 











"comedy." 

Outside, the field and the greens bor- 
dering it had received a fresh coating of 
powder snów that shimmered and broke 
the sunlight into tiny flashes of red and 
blue. The air was so cold it almost crac- 
kled, and blue jays set themselves up as 
noisy spectators in the distant trees as 
the skiers assembled with their eąuip- 
ment and waited for class assignments. 

The Milroys' instructor was fanice 
Fleetwood Bean, a petite, enthusiastic 
dynamo who has been teaching Nordic 
skiing sińce 1959, which is approxi- 
mately a decade before touring centers 
even existed. Half cheerleader and half 
marinę sergeant, she led her troops 
around the golf course and through the 
rudiments of cross-country in a way that 
left no room for second thoughts. "Just 
remember, cross-country skiing is an ex- 
tension of your walking," she said en- 
couragingly, as the skiers followed two 
perfect tracks set across the fairways. 
Bean moved up and down the linę, giving 
hints and correcting techniąue. Soon her 
students began to loosen up and banter 
back. So it went, stop and go around the 
course, the lesson filling up with good- 


natured laughter, and everyone warm 
even though the white chimney smoke 
seemed to freeze above the distant 
houses. 

"Seniors don't make any morę mis- 
takes than anyone else," says Bean, who 
takes pleasure in teaching the sport to 
older skiers, and in seeing the enjoyment 
they get out of it. "It's a great sport be- 
cause they can learn it, work themselves 
into shape and really enjoy it." 

The Woodstock clinics are popular 
among couples in their sixties who like 
both the socializing and the chance to 
learn with people the same age. Many 
also seem to appreciate the opportunity 
to exercise outdoors. Others, like Alan 
Hale, of Norwood, Mass., come for 
health reasons. A lean and fit-looking 
man in his sixties who spun yarns for his 
ski-mates about his days as a B-24 
bomber pilot, Hale has had some rough 
years recently, undergoing two heart by- 
pass operations. Skiing, it turns out, was 
just what the doctor ordered. 

Of course, learning to ski at age sixty 
or seventy is not as easy as it is for teen- 
agers. Cold hands and feet as well as ap- 


prehension about falling are common. 
So, too, the sensation of those strange 
appendages on the feet makes for some 
cautious, and, to be truthful, skeptical 
students. Invariably, however, by the 
first or second lesson, whether on the 
cross-country trails or Alpine slopes, the 
novices have gone from "Can I do this?" 
to "I can do this!" 

Kate Elliott, one of the instructors at 
the Woodstock Touring Center, has a 
story she likes to tell skiers — young and 
old — of cross-country skiing once in 
Stowe when "some old guy" effortlessly 
glided by her. She picked up her pace a 
bit to strike up a conversation, and was 
soon telling him that she was thinking 
of entering a local ski race. He said he 
had once raced that course himself. She 
asked how long ago. "I was eighty-five 
when I did that," he said. She asked how 
old he was now. "Ninety-five," he said, 
as he ąuickened his step and skied off. 
The man turned out to be the legendary 
Canadian skier Jack "Rabbit" Johannsen, 
one of the pioneers of cross-country 
skiing in North America. He was still 
skiing, by the way, after he turned one 
hundred. 




Wltether older skiers are honing 
well-practiced technicjues or 
stepping out in new directions, 
they are rew ar de d with a renewed 
appreciation of the outdoors and 
of their ozon capabilities. 
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STRAFFORD on STRA 


A Changing Rural Yillage Focuses on Itself 


Interviews conducted by Corinne-Kato Guggenheim 
Photographs by Robert Boyajian 





















FORD 


R ural communities across the country are changing. Strafford, population 
735 , is one of the rural communities expericncing change, as well as the 
> stress that accompanies it. Many of the changes are tied to the diversity of 
lifestyles that now coexist in previously homogeneous communities. So, too, in 
Strafford. Unlike the village of the past, which was composed largely of farmers 
and copper miners, Strafford today is a mix of natives, newcomers and summer 
residents,- farmers, laborers, artists, service workers, homemakers, retirees and 
professionals — many of whom commute to nearby Hanover, N.H., home of 
Dartmouth College. 

"Strafford on Strafford" is a photo-documentary essay that was exhibited on the 
village green last summer. It is an expression by the residents of Strafford of the 
differences and commonalities that give life to their community. From cross sec- 
tions of the town's population, 36 residents were randomly chosen to be photo- 
graphed and interviewed on the subject of living in Strafford — its appeal, its 
futurę, its challenges, its changing ways. 

What follows is an excerpt from that essay. The text evinces several themes 
that were woven through the interviews: a strong sense of place and of belonging, 
a willingness to accept diverse lifestyles, and apprehension about preserving the 
town's closely knit fabric in the face of continuing change. 

Although Strafford is a uniąue community, it is also a paradigm of a contempo- 
rary Vermont community. The concerns voiced by its residents are familiar to 
residents of many of the state's other towns and villages. The people photo- 
graphed are individuals, but they represent Vermonters living across the length 
and breadth of the State. —Ed. 



DAVID BROWN 

A farmer and stałe representatwe , 
Brown is a native of Strafford. 


'Tm a seventh generation on my fa- 
ther's side. 

". . . My son? He thinks he wants to 
farm. Probably heli farm here in Straf¬ 
ford. . . . Pretty expensive to farm here 
and to live. . . . There might be a place 
for a few farmers here in Strafford, but 
they're going to have to end up using 
somebody else's land. ... I think one of 
the things that madę a lot of farms go 
out in Strafford was the copper mines. 
My father, if he were alive, would tell 
you it was the ruination of Strafford. 


. . . It was here in the forties when 
money was hard to get. If you worked 
all day on the farm you probably ended 
up with two or three dollars. You could 
go up to the copper minę and get that 
in an hour. . . . They never did go back 
to farming." 
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BOB MURRAY 


Murray, a native of the area, is 
principal of the elementary school. 


"What I like most about Strafford — 
which I hope we won't lose — is its 
smallness, its friendliness. ... I like 
knowing everyone here by name. 

"I've always been impressed with 
how much the community has done for 
young people: skiing, tennis, swim- 
ming and all the sports. . . . Take the 
ELF program. I know another school 
close by with 500 students, and it 
couldn't get enough parents to volun- 
teer. . . . Or even take the gym build- 

ing.- gave the building, but the 

community worked together on it. Peo¬ 
ple put the floor down, and children 
raised the money by selling cookies. 

". . . Eighteen years ago we didn't 
have as many professionals in the com¬ 
munity as today — morę farmers. . . . 
Most of the people work in Hanover or 
somewhere else. A lot of professors' 
children, a lot of professional people, 
[but] Pm not too surę the children have 
changed." 




ROSA TYSON 

Eighty-four-year-old Tyson ran an 
inn in her home for ten years. 


"I was born here in this house. The 
minę — the copper minę was home. 

... I feel myself a native ; and in a lot 
of things Pm not a Vermonter. 

" . . . Pve had a little different educa- 
tion perhaps, and met a lot of people 
from away, in running the camp and 
work at the minę. ... I had other con- 
nections — family in Baltimore, and 
people living here from all parts of the 
world. So we had morę of a chance to 
meet outside people than average peo¬ 
ple those days. Now they meet all 
kinds of people. 

. . I think the old farmers were 
probably conservative and didn't get 
too much beyond the farm. Now it's 
highly different for the farmers and 
everybody in the whole community. 
There again, transportation and televi- 
sion have worked together so people 
know what's going on in other parts. I 
think it represents a whole change of 
attitude in this country that so many 


people come here — because they don't 
like what's going on in other parts of 
the country, and people still don't 
think that money is the most impor- 
tant thing. The young people coming 
here live on very little because they 
like this kind of life. I think it's a re- 
volt against life in the rest of the coun¬ 
try. The newcomers don't seem to rush 
in and take things over. So far as I can 
tell they don't brush the old people 
aside. It's the old people that don't 
come forward — it's true, I know. I 
think ąuite a lot of it is that they're 
getting older, and older people don't 
come forward ąuite as much. . . . It's as 
easy as it is not to. ... I think we've 
got dandy people of both generations." 
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DANA DOUGLAS 


Douglas moved to town last year to 
serve the United Church of Stratford. 


. . I had a decision bctween a largc 
church back home, or this smali 
church in the country. It was prctty 
much a decision of the way of life I 
wanted. . . . Within a few weeks of 
coming herc, I knew I madę the right 
decision. 

. . The town seems to have its 
share of bad times. Just a lot of tragedy 
in the town these past three years. 
Maybe it's just because it's a smali 
town and people are closely knit. Not 
just old people dying off, young people. 
Somehow the town has takcn that and 
still keeps its good attitude, and that 
really surprises me. It would be over- 
whelming to some other towns. . . . 
The people seem to handle it pretty 
well and help each other through it. 

. . Strafford is so uniąue in that it 
is so friendly and accepting. . . . Some- 
where they feel good about themselves 
and where they are. Maybe people just 
have a sense they're in a special spot." 



COROHj 



INGĘ ROBERTS 

For the past 21 years Roberts has 
spent her summers in Stratford. 


. . My favorite walk is by the 
brook, especially in the spring, when 
the water rushes over the rock terraces 

— a lot of wildflowers, a lot of light 
coming through and the leaves not out 
yet. It's just something very special. . . . 
Every little place is very different, and 
rve gotten to know it all — what trees 
grow in what area, and where there are 
especially nice rocks. It's just a part of 
me. There is no other place quite as in- 
teresting as far as the land is concerned 

— the contours and the views." 
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GLADYS SILLOWAY 

Silloway, a native of the area, clerked 
for years at the generał storę. 

"I don't see very much these days ex- 
cept through my window. ... I go out 
every morning at half past five, and go 
down and clean the Laundromat; other 
than that, I've been sticking pretty 
close to home. 

. . We worked back in the woods 
right up until this summer. . . . We 
used to work in the woods together. 

My husband and I got out wood. Back 
in those days, you see, our taxes were 
only about $70, and we could get out 
wood to pay our taxes. . . . Last year 
was the first year anybody's had to cut 
our wood for us. 

". . . Of course, when I worked in the 
storę, I knew almost everybody . . . but 
now, I hardly know anyone. Our social 
life is pretty limited right now ; we'd 
rather stay at home. I have contact 
with some people during the summer 
that I still do things for, summer peo¬ 
ple. . . . We used to get invited ąuite a 
bit, but we prefer not to go to parties 
and so forth. I always say, I was per- 


JULIE BROWN 

Brown and her husband are buildmg a 
house on an abandoned mili site. 

"We wanted a big piece of property, 
something to do a good-sized project on 
. . . build a place where we could be 
permanent and rooted down. Farm and 
garden and do the whole thing. [My 
husband] has lots of plans, lots of 
dreams and ideas. We wanted to be 
near a college town, so there would be 
a little bit of intellectual activity going 
on . . . but we also wanted to be in a 
community that was uniąue to itself; 
not just a bedroom town. It seemed to 
me it was a smali enough town, and 
the schools, I always heard excellent 
things about — which was important 
to us. 

". . . As a renter, I felt different as a 
newcomer. I like people and I like to 
meet people and it's not that easy to 
meet people. . . . Fm not saying people 
weren't nice to me, but everyone has 
their own lives and you can't expect 
everybody to drop everything. So, I feel 


Tm the self-appointed 'Wclcome Wagon 
of Strafford Village.' 

". . . The Athletic Association is a 
big part of the town. How many towns 
have things like that, that are done 
with volunteer power? . . . That's 
something about Strafford: It does have 
a sense of community. I had been here 
three weeks when I was called on to 
make muffins for the Firemen's Bar- 
beąue. Everyone knows who's there, 
and everybody hits everyone up to do 
something and be a part of something. 
It's not like there's a central core of 
people who do something. They really 
try to take in the whole community. 

. . . I don't know how many other com- 
munities would have all the different 
cross sections of lifestyles coming to¬ 
gether for a community event. . . and I 
think that's nice. 

. . Td love my children to live in 
Strafford. That's why we live in Ver- 
mont and want to be in a rural area. 

We want our kids to grow up with val- 
ues — planting a seed . . . sugaring, cut- 
ting wood — to understand the basics 
of life." 



fectly happy as long as I could wander 
around at anybody's party with a tray 
of hors d'oeuvres, and feel perfectly at 
ease ; but go as a guest, Tm not. 


. . I'm perfectly satisfied to have 
people come. That doesn't disturb me ; 
as long as I don't want to take part and 
do things now, somebody's got to." 
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JOHN THORP 


Thorp moved to Stratford 17 years ago, 
and owns a welding and repair seroice. 

"Here we belong to the community, 
where in other places I just worked on 
the job and came home at night. 

. . We lived in Quechee for a few 

years. . . and had to move.- had a 

trailer spot available. . . . That's how 
we came here. There was at least $25 
million worth of work on the Interstate 
in construction in the area, so I was 
pretty well set for a job. The children 
were going to school. I felt they needed 
a home and some place to belong to. 

". . . We're one of the few towns in 
the State of Vermont that still has 
eight grades and kindergarten in town. 
Oh, I like that we're not busing our 
children out of the community. 

They're here. I think they learn morę. 

. . . When they leave, that's when they 
get into trouble. They have to go out, 
you can't just keep them isolated here. 

I think it's better to hołd on to them 
till eighth grade. ... I think they need 
[a new school]. This one is over- 
crowded, and with morę people coming 
into town, probably morę children. It 
would probably be an expense but I 



]!!!!!! 
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think it's one of those necessary things. 

'Tm perfectly happy right here. Here 
you have friends. . . . You move out of 
the community, it's hard to have 


friends. . . . It's a community where 
people help each other out. I like Straf- 
ford. No, I wouldn't move unless it was 
for my health. I just like it here." 


MICHAEL BULL 



A registered cardiac nnrse in Hanooer, 
Buli moved to Stratford in 1981. 

"... I think Strafford's a real gem in 
America, preserving a lot of traditional 
ways and values and a lifestyle that is 
becoming rare. People out West are al- 
ways looking for the meaning of life. — 
Why are we herel — goals. Here, that's 
not even an issue. Just living and cop- 
ing with the seasons, trying to do 
things on your own, the way it's al- 
ways been done versus letting technol- 
ogy do it for you. A real effort to 
preserve the old. I think that's rare to- 
day. 

". . . I'm just getting used to New 
Englanders. . . . My family is from the 
Bay Area. It seems as though your 
neighbors would do anything for you, 
and yet we're able to maintain privacy. 
People are not nosey. I'm around so 
many people at work. . . . [that] I have 
to have my sort of isolated moments, 


and I feel I can do that in my own front 
yard. Yet there's a nice contrast be- 
tween social events and being able to 
participate when and to the extent that 
you need to. . . . 

"Pve seen a lot of the U.S., and it's a 
very important part of my values; all 
that there is in the U.S. — the diver- 
sity, the different types of people. I 
think it's important to me to keep per- 
spective on life by traveling. I would 
want my children to experience other 
parts of the country and the world. . . . 
That's one thing I love about this place 
— it's sort of the perfect place to come 
home to." 
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GIVE A YERMONT GIFT THIS YEAR 


VERMONT LIFE 
MAGAZINE 


Vermont Life is a thoughtful way to 
share the quality of life in Vermont with 
your friends and family. Four times a 
year, the spectacular color and character 
of VERMONT LIFE makes for good 
reading. And VERMONT LIFE is easy 
to give. Just fili out the handy order 
form facing this page and send your or¬ 
der today. Gifts ordered by December 
14"’will be acknowledged for Christmas 
with gift cards sent directly by YER¬ 
MONT LIFE. 


One year (4 issues) Just $7.50 

Two years (8 issues) Just $13.95 

Add $2.00 per year for foreign postage including Canada. 


VERMONT LIFE'S 
GUIDE TO FALL FOLIAGE 

by Gale Lawrence 
illustrations by Adelaide Murphy 

Do you have a naturę lover or two on 
your gift list? VERMONT LIFE'S GUIDE 
TO FALL FOLIAGE is the neatest, 
pocket-sized companion to trees this 
year. The GUIDE provides: 

• a description of 15 different trees and 
shrubs common and colorful in New 
England 

• background to the process of chang- 
ing leaf color 

• fully illustrated drawings for easy 
identification 

• speedy reference to trees by leaf color 

• color photography of autumn's land- 
scape 

• ideas for fali foliage trips in Vermont 
with maps 

Colorful, fun to use, and a great way to learn about trees, give VERMONT LIFE'S GUIDE TO FALL FOLIAGE 
this year. Paper, illus., 64 pp., 414 x 6", GF133, $3.95 
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MEW AMD COLORFUL GIFT IDE AS 



Here is a set of twelve notecards illustrated with fresh, crisp Vermont woodcuts by Sabra Field, one of 
Vermont's foremost artists. Pond reflections, mapie sugaring, quiet villages and rolling hills punctuated with 
sheep — these are Vermont scenes that recall the flavor of rural pleasures. 

Two each of six different woodcuts to select from all year around. 

The notecards come in a box which serves as a handy mailer. Here is one gift that will come back to you in 
the form of colorful notes appropriate the whole year long. A very appealing gift. 4 3 A x 7 3 /s, NC207, $4.95. 

FAYOR1TES FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE 1985 VERMONT LIFE ENGAGEMENT BOOK 

Organization for the New Year starts with this outstanding calendar. Features 
include: 

• durable spiral binding that lies fiat 

• plenty of space for daily appointments 

• functional with one week's planning for each 2-page spread 

• Vermont's best color photography 

• space for notes, birthdays, reminders 

• compact and handy 

Begin 1985 one step ahead with Vermont Life's Engagement Book. And it's a 
neat and unusual gift for the people who make your year so fuli. 

5 3 / 4 x 8Vł EB85B, $5.95 


THE 1985 VERMONT LIFE WALL CALENDAR 

The classic from Vermont Life makes a wonderful gift again 
this year. Thirteen Vermont scenes in rich color by Ver- 
mont's best photographers. The Wall Calendar has: 

• durable paper and spiral binding — easy to flip 

• State & national holidays plus astronomical information 

• monthly quotations rich in Vermont traditions 

• generous space for daily notes, reminders 

• unparalleled photographs 

Vermont's most popular calendar is a tangible way to 
share Vermont's qualities: function, practicality, beauty. 

8 x 10V2 WC85A, $4.95 
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. . sometimes the coldest of seasons is best 
appreciated from the warmest of rooms." 



Annemarie Busch 
































I AST JANUARY, on a night so cold it hurt to breathe, I 

stood by the windoio and watched a fuli moon climb over 
-Jlhe hill that rises from the edge of my backyard. As the 
moon cleared the trees on the ridge, it cast a mosaic of exaggerated 
shadows over the snów, and finally eclipsed the pale stars that had 
been struggling to shine. If this had been summer, spring or 
autumn, I would have stepped out the back door, away from the 
house's warm glow, and enjoyed this spectacle from the close 
darkness of the yard. As it was, howeoer, nearly one hundred 
degrees distinguished the world beyond the windowpane from 
minę beside the wood stove. I kept my place behind the glass. 

This is winter from the inside out. 


WINTER 

FROM THE 
INSIDE OUT 


It takes courage in Vermont to admit that a snowfall occasionally 
buries one's heart even before it covers the front steps. The truth, 
howeoer, is that all of us sharing this wintry world must brave not 
only the season's weather but its myths, the foremost one being 
that Vermonters embrace four months of cold and snozo with the 
same naturalness and affection that a mother embraces her child. 1 
suspect there's morę than a flake of truth to the idea that hard 
weather promotes hardy character, but I find it hard to believe 
that every subzero day is greeted with unwersal enthusiasm. 

I, for one, am content on certain days in the depths of winter to 
know that someone else is afoot and that my feet are safe and 
warm at home. 
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On these days, 1 puli a chair close to the window and take my 
young son on my lap. Together we sit in the sunlight, zoatching 
the birds flitting about the feeder. On these days, we take the 
binoculars off their hook by the door, and use our eyes rather 
than our feet to track the wildlife near the river. On these days, 
we tracę with our fingers the patterns of last night's frost on the 
pane, and maruel as the fantastic designs melt under the warmth 
of our touch. 

Enough of all this talk that winter can be understood only by 
someone standing knee-deep in snów. Even if understanding did 
flow from my feet, it would neuer get past my frozen shins. My 
experience te lis me that sometimes the coldest of seasons is best 
appreciated from the warmest of rooms. — N.P.G. 
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. . nearly one hundred degrees 
distinguished the world beyond 
the windowpane from minę 
beside the wood stove." 



Holmes Parker 
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In winter, mallards will flock to water that is calm and movirtg. 



PROSPECTING FOR 

and other notes of a 


GOLDENEYES 

winter waterfowl watcher 


M each Cove is thc name of thc 
place, and it never frozc ovcr 
that winter. The cove is in 
Shelburne, near the Charlotte linę. In 
January and February, thousands of birds 
gathered there, probably because the 
winter was mild and much of Lakę 
Champlain stayed open. The birds camc 
in flocks and skeins to mingle and fced 
in thc ice-free shallows, and the show 
they put on was wcll worth secing. 

I becamc interested in the birds around 
Christmastimc, when I saw a smali flock 
of mergansers in Shelburne Bay, out near 
thc point. They are bcautiful ducks; the 


malcs white on the waterline with 
bronzy green heads, and the femalcs with 
red heads and delicate crcsts. Their long, 
slim bills are hookcd at the end for catch- 
ing fish. With their legs set back under 
their tails, like a motor, they curve over 
and divc and swim underwater very fast, 
their wing tips like ruddering fins and 
their long necks stretched out like 
snakes. Mergansers breed throughout 
Canada, from Newfoundland to thc 
Aleutians, and winter as far north as they 
can find open water with fish in it - 
river, lakę or coast. 

Wanting to sec them closer, I got out 


By Diana Kappel-Smith 

of the car. The ducks turncd in unison 
and swam away, looking over their 
shoulders. When I reached the shore, 
they pattered across the water on their 
feet and took to thc air. 

A single małe merganser in flight - 
with its blinding white and dark plumage 
suddenly revealed, its scythe-like shiv- 
ering wings, its body smooth and ficrcely 
aimed — can make you want to snatch 
paint and paper and fix the bird forever. 
Herc was a whole flock, aimed Iow and 
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up the lakę, performing in perfect syn- 
chrony, like a faultless company of dan- 
cers. I had not bought a ticket or taken 
a seat or even noticed the curtain rising; 

I was hardly prepared for the perform¬ 
ance, standing lakeside up to my knees 
in snów on a grey day, but it changed — 
if not my life — at least my winter. 

For the next two months I prospected 
for wintering waterfowl up and down the 
lakę. Once I found a huge gaggle of geese 
gathered in the lee of an island, and 
among them were three snów geese, 
starkly white among the Canadas. One 
was an adult; two were greyer young. 
The young had been hatched that last 
spring somewhere on the arctic islands 
north of the continent; on Greenland 
perhaps. Usually snów geese winter 
along the coast of New Jersey or as far 
away as the Gulf, but the water on Lakę 
Champlain had not frozen this year so 
they settled here. Every year is different, 
even for geese. 

I settled finally on Meach Cove as my 
mother lode. Not only were there always 
plenty of birds here, but I found a way to 
sneak up on them ; and because there 
were no people nearby, I could do so 
without risk of being thought strange. 
The sneaking was necessary because the 
waterfowl on the lakę do not trust peo¬ 
ple. I was so used to domestic ducks pad- 
dling toward me and looking expectant 
about stale bread that it took me a while 
to understand: These birds had been shot 
at. Most species have been hunted for 
generations, but — even after all those 
years of marshes bristling with shotguns 


from the Northwest Territories to the 
Gulf Coast — the birds still come, out of 
necessity, out of faith. Lakę Champlain 
is a highway for them, a landmark and 
gathering place, a gigantic snack bar. 

My camouflage efforts started in the 
car. I stowed all my gear in my backpack 
and slipped it over my shoulders, no 
smali feat in the front seat of a compact 
car. Then I climbed out and dropped onto 
a fiat, plastic sled, and scooted along on 
my belly. Keeping a Iow profile over the 
field, I then crawled through a briar patch 
to a big cottonwood at the edge of the 
water. Sometimes, by the time I took a 
look through the scope, the birds would 
have gotten wind of me anyhow and 
would have flown to open water, landing 
in a linę of bobbing, multicolored shapes. 
But when the camouflage worked, I could 
watch for hours. 

The dabbling ducks, the blacks and 
mallards, were by the shore. They slept 
there, and preened on the ledges of ice, 
usually in pairs. With the shallows fro¬ 
zen — and dabblers can feed only as deep 
as the length from midriff to bill-end — 
they gleaned most of their food from the 
big cornfields inland. 

The Canadas — dabblers also but with 
a deeper reach — fed in the ice-free shal¬ 
lows, grubbing up waterweed roots, in- 
sect larvae, crayfish. Always when they 
were feeding, one or two on the borders 
of the flock looked and listened, necks 
up ; often, when they looked my way, I 
held my breath. Always, too, there was 
the steady "ONK ONK Onk onk nknk" 
of the geese, gabbling conversations. 


The quiet diving ducks — the mergan- 
sers and the goldcneyes — gathered far- 
ther out near the mouth of the bay. Often 
they were joined by big, black-backed 
gulls who cruised around them like bat- 
tleships around a convoy. When a diver 
came to the surface with a fish in its bill, 
a guli would chase it through the flock, 
making a lot of commotion and hoping 
to scare up a free meal. Soon, however, 
the ducks would have their fili of the 
gulls' obnoxious behavior ; then they 
would pick up and leave. For a while the 
gulls would linger, bobbing, pretending 
that nothing had happened, but eventu- 
ally they, too, would flap away. 

How can anyone tire of watching 
goldeneyes? They look like tubby, black 
and white bath toys, with sleek, round 
heads, the male's dark face scored by a 
white spot, like an exclamation point. 
They dive, bobbing down and bobbing 
up. They whirr around underwater turn- 
ing over Stones, looking for salamanders 
and dormant frogs. When they pluck 
freshwater mussels, they swallow them 
whole like nuts. 

Once I saw a red-tailed hawk dive on 
a flock of goldeneyes in flight. I was sur- 
prised: I had thought that the red-taileds 
were happy enough with rodents. The 
goldeneyes dropped into the water like 
whistling Stones and disappeared. When 
they surfaced, they scattered and then 
dove again. The hawk wheeled off. 

By March, the goldeneyes were court- 
ing. Every bird in the cove was nervous 
and loud, splashing, diving, chasing each 
other in circles, diving again, like wind- 
up toys gone haywire. The males swam 
with their crests up, looking less real 
than ever, pointed their bills to the sky 
and sang "Seeeee IT!" Then they 
whipped their heads back over their 
rumps and spurted forward, orange legs 
flashing. 

In early April the ice along the shore 
began to mclt. Suddenly there were new 
distractions in the cove: pintails, gad- 
walls, teal, widgeons, once even a loon, 
and another time a flock of canvasbacks. 
Someone told me that hc had seen an 
Wory guli and a snowy owi — true high 
arctic birds — on the lakę that winter. 
Every species of duck and bird I had seen 
was much morę common, but they had 
filled my winter with company. 

By the time I returned to Meach Cove 
once morę, all the ice was gone, the birds 
with it. Fuli of waterweed roots, aąuatic 
insects and Champlain Valley corn, they 
were off to James Bay and points north. 
It was spring. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN S WINTER WATERFOWL 

Two books will be invaluable to prospectors of the State, and Walter Ellison's A Guide to Bird 
winter waterfowl and shorebirds in Vermont: Finding in Vermont, from which the following 

The VermontA tlas and Gazetteer, which eon- partial list is taken. 
tains detailed maps of every town and region in 


Abundant 

Common Goldeneye 

Rare 

Canvasback* 

Red-breasted Merganser# 

Red-throated Loon# 

Greater Scaup* 

Common Merganser#* 

Snów Goose 

Ring-billed Guli 

Bufflehead 

Mallard* 


Homed Grebe# 

White-winged Scoter 

Common 

Green Heron# 

Black Scoter 

Green-winged Teal# 

Sora# 

Ruddy Duck# 

Blue-winged Teal# 

Lesser Golden Plover#* 

Hooded Merganser 

Herring Guli 

Spotted Sandpiper# 

Glaucous Guli 

Great Blue Pieron# 

Solitary Sandpiper# 

Iceland Guli 


Greater Yellowlegs# 

Red-necked Grebe 

Fairly Common 

Dunlin# 

Brant#* 

Common Loon# 


Redhead# 

American Black Duck 

Uncommon 

Oldsąuaw# 

Wood Duck#* 

Great Black-backed Guli 

Surf Scoter# 

Ring-necked Duck 

Picd-billed Grebe# 

Red Knot#* 

Lesser Scaup#* 

Cattle Egret# 

Northern Phalarope# 


Key:*The species' distribution is limited to certain areas. 

#Species most commonly seen during times of migration. 
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Paul O. Boisvert 



Dnring those winters when Lakę Champlain 
remains open, the birditig is infinitely 
morę interesting. Red-breasted 
mergansers, below, which are fairly 



common migrants on the lakę in late 
autumn and early spring, may linger 
through the co Id months. Canada geese, 
right, may stay in large numbers. 
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AMTRAK RESCUE 


By Tom Slayton 


S hortly before 7 A M. onSaturday, July 7, Amtrak's "Montrealćr" derąiled. 
The northbound train, which was carrying 2 78 passengers and trave/ing 
at 59 miles per hour, was within a few minutes of making a scheduled 
stop at Esśex Junction when it began to cross a rain-weakened sęetion of track 
in Williston. Although two engines and a baggage car were able to'cfoss to 
relatively lecure track before toppling onto their śides, four of the cars follow- 
ing, including seVeral passenger cars, were not so fortunate: They hurtled into 
a 22-f.oót-deep ravine, piling up on one dnóthcr as those on the bottom settled 
in the mud. 

At the time of the craśh, many passengers were just waking up. Most rc- 
member a nightmarish mońtage of smashing, lurching cars,'screams, havoc 
and injury ; then silence. Five peoplę died as a result of the Amtrak crash and 
morę than 150 were injured, many of them seriously. At the time of the crash, 
however, there wasTittle way of knowing the extent of the casualties. Several 
passengers were trapped in the cars that had pitćhed into the gully. Rails were 













twistcd and broken, and blood spattered 
thc twisted aluminum Amtrak cars. 
Those who were able climbed from the 
wrcck. A few sobbing passengcrs began 
to make their way toward help. 

Neil Driver, of Essex, had been called 
in to work early that day to check for 
damage to the area from the previous 
night's torrential rains. He and others in 
the nearby IBM Emergency Control De¬ 
partment felt a surge of adrenalin as their 
police radio scanner picked up news of a 
possible train derailment near the com¬ 
pany^ offices. Several members of the 
Department hurried down the tracks 
toward the adjacent ravine. As Driver 
neared the smoldering train, he passed 
two train employees staggering toward 
him screaming, both apparently in 
shock. 

After looking the scene over ąuickly 
and confirming for State police that there 
had been a major derailment with many 
injuries, Driver and the handful of other 
Vermonters who had stumbled onto the 
scene went to work. They had no way of 
knowing then that their day would not 


end for another 22 hours. "The first thing 
we did was take care of the people who 
could move," Driver said. 'Then we 
went after the people who were trapped." 

Thus began a remarkable rescue op- 
eration that saved lives, kept many lesser 
injuries from becoming serious, won na- 
tional admiration, and sent victims of 
the crash home with a new appreciation 
of the diligence and skill of the people of 
Chittenden County, Vermont. Federal 
officials said later that the massive op- 
eration had averted a further disaster by 
getting people to hospitals ąuickly and 
avoiding panie. 

"The coordination of this rescue was 
an extraordinary effort," said Patricia A. 
Goldman, vice chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board. "Their 
work and their cooperation with one an¬ 
other saved lives out there. I would even 
say lt was amazing." 

And so it was. In much the same way 
as Vermonters picked themselves up and 
carried on after the tragic flood of 1927, 
and as they responded heroically to the 
cali for volunteers during the Civil War, 
the men and women of Chittenden 


County rosę to meet an appalling acci- 
dent with uncommon skill, tenacity and 
generosity. It was not any single pcrson's 
accomplishmcnts that were outstanding; 
rather, it was the effort of the entire com- 
munity that won praise. The fact that it 
was a Vermont community only helpcd 
the cause. 

Driver and the rescue technicians from 
IBM were only the first of morę than 500 
yolunteer and professional workers who 
responded to the emergency. Eventually 
the effort included a total of 20 emer¬ 
gency medical rescue squads ; 16 fire dc- 
partments; the Vermont National 
Guard; the State Red Cross,- staff and vol- 
unteers from the Medical Center Hos- 
pital of Vermont (MCHV) in Burlington 
and Fanny Allen Hospital in Colchester; 
several private construction crews; the 
Central Vermont Railway; and dozens of 
local and State police officers. 

Also at the site were several State of¬ 
ficials, including Vermont Secretary of 
Transportation Patrick Garahan and Ad- 
jutant General Don Edwards. The most 
conspicuous yolunteer was Gov. Richard 
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Snelling, who spent much of thc day and 
night at the center of the swirl of rescue 
activity — radio transmitter in hand — 
using the power of the state's highest 
office to elear the way for the reseuers. 
Afterwards, he had only praise for those 
who had worked with him at the scene. 
"There are really many things that con- 
tributed to the success of those opera- 
tions: timing, preparation, and a good 
plan were all important. But I think the 
glue that held everything together and 
madę it work was a spirit that I think is 
especially a Vermont spirit/' the gover- 
nor said in the days that followed. "It 
may sound sentimental, but I really be- 
lieve that the old barn-raising, ev- 
erybody-together-to-meet-the-task spirit 
still exists in Vermonters. It seemed that 
the people who were involved in the res¬ 
cue operation felt a duty to do everything 
they could. I had the feeling often that 
day that people were acting as if it were 
their own kin inside the train. That's 
what madę it work." 

Veterans of that long day generally 
agree that the two elements cited by 
Snelling — a good plan put into practice 
by a group of competent, caring people 
— were crucial to the success of the 
state's largest single rescue operation. 
The disaster plan that kept everything 
together was drafted morę than a decade 
ago by the local Emergency Rescue 
Board, one of 13 such boards in districts 
throughout the State. Since then, it has 
been refined and tested with twice-an- 
nual drills. In addition to specifying what 
each unit's role will be in a crisis, it re- 
ąuires each rescue squad, hospital, Red 
Cross and National Guard unit to have 
its own plan detailing how it will fulfill 
its special role. Conseąuently, when the 
"Montrealer" smashed to the bottom of 
the Williston ravine, everyone involved 


munication among reseuers at the site, 
med-evac units, and the medical teams 
waiting for the injured at MCHV and 
Fanny Allen. 

According to Driver, the rescue was 
successful because of the hundreds of 
yolunteers who showed up to work and 
then stayed for hours bcyond any obli- 
gation they may have had. People coop- 
erated beautifully and promptly, he said. 
The scores of trained rescue workers who 
responded provided plenty of back-up 
depth: When one rescue or medical sąuad 
began to tire, it was replaced with other, 
fresh yolunteers ready to go to work. "It 
was as close to perfect as you're ever 
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Passengers pulled front the train wreckage were touched by the careful 
attention they received. One of them recalls being welcomed to 
Yermont by an attending medical technician. Even then, it brought 
a weary smile to his face. 


— from medical technicians to helicop- 
ter pilots to the physicians waiting at the 
hospitals — knew what he was supposcd 
to do. 

The first rescue workers arrived on the 
scene within 10 minutes of the accident. 
Several of them remember the place as 
being surprisingly quiet, so quiet, in fact, 
that they could hear the birds singing. 
Very quickly, howcver, other rescue 
groups arrived, as did newsreporters and 


local people. Activities began to get con- 
fused. Driver and members of thc Essex 
Rescue Squad (the first on thc scene after 
thc IBM emergency crew) quickly estab- 
lished order, moved non-essential people 
out of thc crash area and set up a Com¬ 
munications system. Three command 
posts were established because the wreck 
area was hilly and far removed from any 
road. Later, State police set up a single 
command post that coordinatcd com- 




going to have," Driver said. "It's thc ded- 
ication of pcople in this area that madc 
it work. If you had to get 150 pcrccnt 
from peoplc, it was there." 

What that meant to victims of the 
crash was mestimable. Gerald Schreiber, 
of Maryland, was trapped in the sleeper 
car at the bottom of the pile-up. His arm 
was crushed. In shock, bewildered, with 
no belongings or Identification, he re- 
members the relief he felt when Edward 
Lacroix of Essex Junction reached in to 
him and said: "Hi. 1'm Ed, and Tm going 
to stay with you until we get you out." 

"That meant a lot to me to have him 
there," Schreiber said later. "Anything I 
needed, he helped me out. When they 
splinted my arm, I tied with one arm 
while he tied with the other." When 
Schreiber became worried that the cars 
piled above might slip and crush him, 
Lacroix told him that he would stay right 
there with him and that whatever hap- 
pened would happen to both of them. 
"That must have taken quite a lot of 
courage," Schreiber said, adding that La- 
croix's steadfastness bolstered his cour¬ 
age. 

Such stories were commonplace that 
day. Television reporter Michael Gil- 
hooley set aside his camera and notę pad 
to help survivors out of the wreckage. 
Other newsmen did the same. Essex Res- 
cue Crew Captain Don Hamlin had spe- 
cial praise for the firemen who stood by 
trapped passengers for hours, ignoring 
the July heat despite the heavy garb and 
rescue gear they wore, and despite the 
confined airspaces of metal cars. Hamlin 
recalled especially John Workman, of Es- 
sex Junction, who stayed with a trapped 
woman at her reąuest, holding her hand 
to reassure her, even though the heat in 
the car was overpowering. Just after the 
woman was removed and taken to the 
hospital, Workman himself collapsed 
from critical dehydration and had to be 
taken to the hospital. 

Hospital personnel noticed that the 
people being admitted were bruised and 
battered, as expected. However, the vic- 
tims of the Amtrak crash did not exhibit 
one characteristic common to other dis- 
aster yictims: hysteria. "Every patient I 
talked with never doubted that he was 
going to be cared for," said Dorothy Fau- 
sel, head of public relations for Fanny 
Allen Hospital. "People responded com- 
petently at every level, so there was no 
cause for hysteria." 

William Crudo, administrator of Gen¬ 
eral Services at MCHV, recalled how 
Doris Tillotson, one of the Centcr's 


nurses, offered her own clothes to a crash 
victim who had nonę. "Somebody was 
literally willing to give the clothes off her 
back," Crudo said. "To me, that epito- 
mizes the whole effort that day." 

When a man rescued from the crash 
told the Fanny Allen Staff that he would 
pay $20 for a shower, the idea brought 
down the house. The man got his shower 
and a set of clothing besides, free of 
charge. "This guy was the happiest man 
on two feet," recalled Nursing Supervi- 
sor Sandra Hcisse. "It was like somebody 
cared about him — and they did." 

At the hospitals, as at the crash site, 
yolunteerism was high. By the time the 
first patient arrived at Fanny Allen, the 
hospital had 33 physicians on duty. "Be- 
fore, when we had drills, all the physi¬ 
cians knew it. So of course, very few 
showed up. We wondered if we'd have 
enough when it was the real thing," said 
Dr. Jeffrey Allen, head of emergency 
medical evaluation (triage) for Fanny Al¬ 
len. "This time it was the real thing, and 
everybody showed up. We had people 
walking in off the Street asking what 
they could do." 

Throughout the rescue, a positive and 
determined attitude prevailed. As a re- 
sult, things happened. Crews from 
local construction companies ąuickly 
cleared a makeshift road that came 
within 50 yards of the train wreckage. 
Then they began to bulldoze a broad 
thoroughfare so that a 125-ton crane 
could be brought to the site to lift the 
cars from the tangled pile. By mid-after- 
noon, the first tiny path through the un- 
derbrush had become a wide road; by the 
next morning, the ravine would look 
morę like an open gravel pit than a 
thicket. The huge crane provided by the 
Cote Construction Co. of South Burling¬ 
ton rolled over the newly madę road just 
slightly morę than twelve hours after the 
crash, and began unpiling the stackcd-up 
cars. 

By that time, all the injured had been 
removed and treated. The finał two bod- 
ies were removed at one a.m. Sunday, 
after the bottom sleeper car was taken 
apart. Rescue and train personnel con- 
tinued cleaning up the site on Sunday, 
and madę plans for handling the damaged 
cars and repairing the shattered section 
of track. The repairs went faster than ex- 


pected, and on Monday morning, the 
"Montrealer" rolled northward on Sched¬ 
ule, passing ovcr the repaired section of 
track at a reduced ratę of speed, but with- 
out incident. 

Reflecting a month afterwards, those 
involved said that the rescue operation, 
although difficult and exhausting, had 
also been inspiring. Very few were paid 
for their long hours. Many hospital work- 
ers had to be urged to sign in for their 
pay. Doctors declincd to charge the crash 
victims. Everybody gave morę than was 
necessary. 

Those who were rescued have diffcrent 
recollections but only praise for the Vcr- 
monters they met. Schreiber remcmbers 
that his hospital roommates (Vermont- 
ers not involved in the crash) kept in 
touch with him after they checked out, 
and even presented him with a cake the 
day before he went home. Days after the 
crash, when other yictims were leaving 
the hospital, they, too, were still being 
treated with special care and attention. 
"They were like old friends with the 
Staff," said Ann Yawney, director of hos¬ 
pital social services at Fanny Allen. "You 
should have seen the hugs. It was like 
they were walking family out the door." 

Nursing supervisor Heisse gave credit 
for the operation's success to the state's 
heritage of farm-bred cooperation. "It's 
the survival of the Yankee thing/' she 
said. "Country women always used to 
work together on the canning, and the 
men would hay cooperatively. Even 
though Burlington's a city now, those 
feelings are still here. I think that's real 
important." 

According to Ann Yawney, the rescue 
was a triumph of Vermont's stubborn de- 
termination. "Vermonters believe if 
you've got a job to do, you work at it, 
and do it, until it's done," she said. That 
same determination to help until the 
work is done motivated an unusually 
large number of Vermonters to donate 
blood in the week following the crash. In 
the end, whether the key was the ethic 
of rural cooperation, the rugged Northern 
spirit bred in deep snows and stony 
fields, or the smallness of the commu- 
nity and the basie human decency that 
smallness fosters, its effect was undeni- 
able: Vermont had done itself proud. 
Again. 


The derailment in Williston brought out 500 oolunteers and professiottal 
workers from police and fire departments, area rescue squads, the Red 
Cross, the National Guard, local hospitals and prioate companies. 
One of them said later, "We really held our Itearts all day." 
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T EANNE CHARRON LEARNED THE ART of 
I making patchwork ąuilts by watching 
/ her Franco-American grandmothcr. 
"When I used to stay with Grandma, I 
would keep warm under her ąuilts. It was 
cold, and there were wood stoves here 
and there, but by morning they would all 
be out — so you needed something like 
a quilt, ,; she says. "It fascinated me to 
see her sitting in her chair at the window, 
putting those pieces together. She put 
everything that was worn out in them — 
a piece of this, a piece of that." 

Sixty-seven years later, Jeanne Char- 
ron's apartment in Rutland is filled with 
the results of her own needlecraft. Sitting 
by her window, she can recall the brides- 
maid whose dress later supplied a tri- 
angle of white brocade for one of her 
ąuilts, and which of her three daughters 
wore out the jeans that provided the 


uphold a colorful heritage, and from an 
appreciation of the companionship, com- 
fort and artistic expression that ąuilting 
fosters. 

Even before Vermont became a State, 
women of the region were piecing to¬ 
gether leftover scraps of valuable im- 
ported cloth from which they had madę 
their clothes, or padding the space be- 
tween two homespun lengths of cloth 
and sewing them together with fancy 
stitching — ąuilting — in order to pro- 
vide some defense against the rigors of 
winter. However, the legacy of frugality 
had social implications, too. Tradition 
bound young women to provide twelve 
ąuilt tops for their own dowries while 
friends provided the thirteenth. Often, 
the finał ąuilting bee — the gathering of 
the women to ąuilt the tops to backing 


terials. Nothing should be thrown 
away so long as it is possible to make 
any use of it. . . . In this point of view, 
patchwork is good economy. 

This may explain why almost every 
home contained a "scrap bag," filled with 
wool from the men's worn-out winter 
coats and pantS; denim that once was 
ticking or clothing; pieces of old blan- 
kets, dresses, and curtains; and bits of the 
finer fabrics that had gone into formal 
dresses and frocks. The "frugal house- 
wife" spent her winters fashioning these 
fragments into "crazy patch" ąuilts, that 
is, ąuilts without a specific, repeated pat- 
tern. However, ąuilters often embel- 
lished their patchwork with fine 
appliąue and embroidery, fashioning 
masterpieces of color and imagination 
from the plain remnants of their every- 


BLEST BE THE 
Tl ES THAT BIND 

VERMONT’S QUILTING REYIYAL 


denim piece for another of her ąuilts. Her 
pride and joy is a colorfully elegant "port- 
able ąuilt" — a robę that she designed 
from an antiąue garment and pieced from 
swatches of antiąue velvets. "Quilting is 
my life," she says. "Fm a ąuilter and 
nothing else matters! Fve been twenty 
years at it, and Fve always had a scrap 
bag." 

Charron's enthusiasm for ąuilting re- 
flects the renewed zeal of ąuilters 
throughout the State. Quilting has ex- 
perienced a revival in Vermont over the 
last fifteen years — a revival that has 
sprung from the desire to preserve and 
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with a padding, or batting between — 
was also the occasion for the marriage 
announcement. 

From the wedding to the grave, life for 
most of these women was a matter of 
patchwork and economy, in which ąuilt¬ 
ing played a colorful and central role. Ly- 
dia Maria Child's once-popular tome, 
The American Frugal Housewife, writ- 
ten in 1845, informed women that: 

The true economy of housekeeping 
is simply the art of gathering up all the 
fragments, so that nothing is lost. I 
mean fragments of time, as well as ma- 


day lives. Nowhere is this morę apparent 
than in a ąuilt created in the 1860s by a 
member of Granville's Haskins family 
and now displayed at the Shelburne Mu- 
seum. In it, farm animals, farmers, a bea- 
ver, a deer, and a mother and child, share 
appliąued space with such exotic crea- 
tures as a tiger, giraffe, elephant, and a 
camel. Obviously, this quilter's craft had 
become an outlet for a mind that dreamt 
of brighter colors and far away places. 

Lucile Leister can take credit for bring- 
ing contemporary Vermont ąuilters out 
of their sewing rooms. An avid ąuilter, 





Quilts are recognized today as a form of art , not just a 
homespun craft. this recognition has eonie , so Juwe 
organizations deroted to quilting. Lucile Leister of 
Bethel, right, organized Vernwnt's ąuilters in 1979. 





























she was disappointcd in the early 1970s 
by the dearth of ąuilting activity in the 
State. However, after travelling in the 
west, where she discovered that the art 
of ąuilting was strong and thriving in the 
areas where it had been taken by the New 
England pioneers, she returned to Ver- 
mont with new determination. "I knew 
thcre were ąuite a few ąuilters in Ver- 
mont, but I didn't know how many or 
where they were," she explains. She put 
together a list of possible ąuilters from 
hearsay and newspaper clippings, placed 
advertisements, sent letters and gen- 
erally inąuired about interest in forming 
a statewide ąuilt group. In 1979, in the 
Home Economics room of the Bethel 
high school, fifty people from around the 
State gathered for the first meeting of the 
Green Mountain Quilter's Guild. Since 
that day, the Guild's membership has 
grown to three hundred, and even in- 
cludes ąuilters from neighboring States. 

The revival of interest in ąuilting has 
occurred for a variety of reasons. One 
purpose that often unites and catalyzes 
both formal and informal groups of ąuilt¬ 
ers is the creation of "gift ąuilts." Last 
winter, Leister organized a group of 
women in her church to produce a gift 
crib ąuilt for their expectant minister. 
Despite the women's rangę of ages — 
from teenagers to octogenarians — and 
of experience — from novices to master 
ąuilters — they completed the gift. 
Moreover, the members so enjoyed their 
experience that they immediately began 
to plan their next ąuilting project. 

The Kirby Quilters is another group 
that has galvanized around the gift ąuilt. 
Dedicated to the old-style virtue of 
neighborly concern, and energized by the 
camaraderie of the ąuilting bee, the 
group meets every Thursday in the town 
hall. After making two commemorative 
ąuilts for the Bicentennial, the Kirby 
Quilters resolved to complete a ąuilt for 
every new baby in town. In a town boast- 
ing a population of approximately 275, 
this has meant a manageable three or 
four ąuilts each year. However, the group 
spends its additional time and energy 
making ąuilts for retiring town officers, 
and for wedding and anniversary pres- 
ents. When the farmhouse next to the 
town hall burned to the ground last 
winter, nineteen ąuilters created a 
thirty-block ąuilt for the homeless fam- 
ily in less than a week. The ąuilt in- 
cluded embroidered images such as a cow 
and "Jenny's Ducks." 

Selling, raffling and auctioning ąuilts 
has also become a favorite fund-raising 
project of groups as disparate as fire de- 
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An ''Album Quilt," left, is a personal and 
popular design. It provides an opportunity, as it 
did for the Duclos family of Weybridge, to record 
the specific experiences that draw people together. 
Above, Mary Lynn Shackelford traces a pattem 
for stitches that hołd the blanket's layers 
together as surely as they hołd our attention. 
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partment auxiliaries and pre-school co- 
operatives. Typical of this kind of 
project, twenty mothers in Pomfret cre- 
ated a raffle ąuilt to support the local 
kindergarten. In Barnard, the Commu- 
nity Club produced a ąuilt to help 
finance the volunteer firc department. 
Fourteen women of Cambridge madę a 
traditional appliąue ąuilt for a raffle to 
benefit the restoration of the Old Town 
Hall in Jeffersonville. To offset the costs 
of the Member-Guest Golf Tournament 
last winter, Joan Keyser, a former first 
lady of Vermont, organized the women 
of the Proctor-Pittsford Country Club to 
put together a full-sized raffle ąuilt. Even 
the Vermont Philharmonic and the Bur¬ 
lington Friends of Musie have produced 
a ąuilt to promote their Youth Orchestra. 
The "Musicians 7 Quilt" features sąuares 
pieced by members and autographed by 
prominent musicians from all over the 
country. 

The most notorious ąuilt raffle in Ver- 
mont may have been devised in Kirby. In 
1982, John McClaughry, of Kirby, was 
running for a seat in the U.S. Senate. The 
Kirby Quilters decided to help his cam- 
paign by raffling its handiwork. The 
women designed a "Campaign Quilt" 
fashioned in appliąue, reverse appliąue, 
and embroidery, with the Great Seal of 
Vermont as its center, surrounded by 
the "Delectable Mountains," "Vermont 
State" błock, and "Mapie Leaf" blocks in 
the State colors, and a border in the "Log 
Cabin" style. After completing this tour 
de force, the Quilters began to sell raffle 
tickets and gain extensive publicity for 
the project. News travelled ąuickly 
across the Northeast Kingdom, and after 
the group had sold morę than $300 worth 
of tickets for the cause, reports of the 
ąuilters 7 activities reached the State 
House. The Secretary of State was soon 
explaining to the McClaughry for Senate 
campaign that an 1859 law prohibits 
raffles for any but charitable purposes. 
The Kirby Quilters were stunned to learn 
that a $200 fine or one-year jail sentence 
might result from their zealous labors. 
After heated debate, the group decided to 
refund every dollar and present the ąuilt 
to the grateful McClaughrys. 

However short and educational their 
sojourn in the world of politics, the 
women of Kirby had played their part in 
a long tradition of combining politics and 
patchwork. As one ąuilter put it: "The 
women of past centuries couldn't vote, 
but that doesn't mean they couldn't 
think! They just put their views in de- 
signs like 'Whigs 7 Defeat 7 and / Lincoln's 
Platform . 7 The camaraderie of the ąuilt- 
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ing circle has been known to brccd pa- 
triotism in thc social circle." 



In addition to producing gift and raffle 
quilts, ąuilting circlcs provide thcir 
members with thc warmth of compan- 
ionship — an important benefit, cspc- 
cially during the winter months and in 
the morc isolatcd rural sections of the 
State. Heidi Lussier, the present chair- 
person of the Kirby Quilters, and a town 
selectman, explains that the group's 
practice of rotating meetings among 
members' homes provides the ąuilters 
with morę than just the opportunity to 
sew. "We get together and quilt, but we 
also get together to talk about our fam- 
ilies and share news, each other's com¬ 
pany, and our thoughts," she says. "The 
pace of life slows down so with the hours 
of light, and as the temperaturę goes 
down, it's nice to settle down in the eve- 
ning and curl up under a quilt and work 
on it together." 

One young quilter who has discovered 
the diverting comfort of quilting is nine- 
year-old Tim Schoolcraft of Randolph 
Center. Sick and home from school most 


The 1848 "Bibie Quilt" (pictured 
above left) was madę for the hope 
chest of Lois Willard Steoens of 
Proctorsoille by her friends. At 
the center of each autographed 
square is a quotation from the 
Bibie. Below is a "Log Cabin" 
quilt madę by Lucile Leister that 
features one of the most ubiquitous 
patchwork designs. 


of last winter, Tim needed an activity to 
take his mind off his illness and to ease 
the boredom of days in bed. "Mom said 
quilting was fun so I tried it!" he said. 
Remembering a trip to the Vermont In- 
stitute of Natural Sciences, at which he 
was introduced to live owls ; and inspired 
by the wild and domestic animals around 
his home, Tim started to draw a variety 
of creatures on muślin squares his 
mother provided. By the time he was 
ready to sew them all together into a full- 
sized quilt, Tim had depicted his dog, the 
birds he watched through his window by 
the birdfeeder, his ducks, the family 
sheep (including one that allowed a tur- 
key to ride on its back), humming birds 
recalled from the Fairbanks Museum and 
owls of many species. He emerged from 
his illness and a winter madę shorter by 
quilting determined to make a morę tra- 











ditional "schoolhousc" pattcrn as a pres- 
cnt for his sistcr. 

Many take up ąuilting to preserve and 
honor their family heritage. Mary Lynn 
Shackelford of Proctor discovered a 
''Miniaturę Ninę Patch" quilt that had 
been madę by her great grandmother in 
West Virginia in the 1890s. Although she 
had never ąuilted before, she resolved to 
reproduce each tiny piece and intricate 
stitch of her grandmother^ now faded 
handiwork. Twenty months after she be- 
gan, she finished the piecing and set to 
the task of copying the ąuilting patterns. 
"It caught my attention, and I ; ve just 
kept plugging away at those blocks," she 
says. "I know it's kind of a big bite, but 
I've stuck with it!" 

Another ąuilter who has stuck with it 
sińce her introduction to the process — 
literally at her grandmother^ knee — is 
Karen Porter of Norwich. Now producing 
wali hangings and ąuilted clothes, as 
well as the traditional bed covers, she 
credits her early experiences and her 
grandmother^ perseverance for her pres- 
ent motivation. As a child, she took on 
the traditional tasks of the smali, assist- 
ing her grandmother^ Mormon Relief 
Society by searching for dropped needles, 
cutting off extra basting threads, or push- 
ing the needles back through from under 
the huge ąuilting frames on which the 
women worked each week. "My earliest 
yisions of ąuilting are filled with dress 
bottoms and legs!" 

Working next to her wood stove, Porter 
recounts how her grandmother^ group 
was often short on muślin backing and 
had to improvise using hleached flour 
sacks. Today, searching for the perfect 
blue for one of the jays in a wali hanging, 
she adopts her forebear's ingenuity. After 
sitting unclaimed in the Laundromat for 
months, a pair of blue, all cotton, men's 
undcrwear became a blue jay in a winter 
landscape. 

Quilt shows proyide a great deal of in- 
centive for ąuilters throughout the State 
and often encourage morę pcople to take 
up the craft. For her submission to a na- 
tional ąuilt competition during the Bi- 
centennial, Lucile Leister completed a 
"Star Sampler Quilt," madę of blocks of 
star patterns to represent the States of 
the Union. Morę than 200 star patterns 
are known, and Leister picked ones with 
names like "Chicago Star," "Missouri 
Star," and "Kansas Star," to fashion this 
thirty błock ąuilt. "I thought the star a 
good traditional pattcrn for Vermont, and 
I ąuilted in things like hearts, anchors, 
and feathers." Her "Star Sampler Quilt" 


later travelled the country in an exhibi- 
tion sponsored by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

Merial Liberty of Irasburg has enjoyed 
the company of ąuilting ever sińce her 
third daughter suggested she take it up 
in order to have a booth at the 1976 East- 
ern States Exposition in Massachusetts. 
A skilled seamstress after years of mak- 
ing clothes for herself and her five daugh- 
ters, she began experimenting with 
ąuilting during the winter of 1975. Over 
the next nine months she created 24 
patchwork bags, 24 pillows, and 12 bed 
ąuilts for the Exposition. "I fell into this 
by accident, just because my daughter 
wanted to go somewhere," she explains. 
These days, she ąuilts from five o'clock 
in the morning until noon and, fre- 
ąuently, from seven to eleven in the eve- 
ning. 


One of the many prize-winning ąuilts 
Merial Liberty has created is a design she 
calls "Tree of Paradise Star." The central 
pattern is a green and white, eight- 
pointed star with four trees radiating out 
from between the points of the star. Her 
symbolic ąuilt-stitching patterns reflect 
not only her love of the Green Mountain 
State but the warm and traditional re- 
lationship that exists between ąuilting 
and the state's heritage. "I used cathedral 
ąuilting, for all the little white churches 
found in Vermont," she says. "The feath- 
ered circles represent the wildlife and 
hołd the State together. The leaf patterns 
represent Vermont trees. And the pine- 
apple stands for the hospitality of our 
State." Then she adds in a finał tribute, 
"I chose the 'Tree of Paradise' pattern 
especially because I've always found Ver- 
mont a paradise." 



VERMONT'S 1985 QUILT SHOWS 

Lyndonville: Kirby Quilters' "Kirby Quilt Show" June 29, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Fair- 
grounds. Quilt displays and vendors, including a ąuilt contest. Admission 
free. 

Northfield: "Vermont Quilt Festival" July 12-14, 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Plumley Ar- 
mory, Norwich University. Antiąue and contemporary ąuilt display. Quilt 
yendors. Admission. 

Rutland: Mapie Leaf Quilters' "Festival of Quilts" April 13-14, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
National Guard Armory. Quilt display. Vendors. Admission. 

Shelburne: Shelburne MuseunTs "Third Annual Quilt Show" May 3-5. An¬ 
tiąue and contemporary ąuilts. Only those museum buildings containing 
ąuilts will be open to visitors. Admission. 

South Hero: "Champlain Islands' Quilt Show" August 9-10, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Fulsom Educational Center. Admission. 
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Books 


OF SPECIAL 
YERMONT INTEREST 



Strong Is Your Hołd: Days of Praise and Protest in a Far Corner 
of Vermont, by Bill Allen. The Chronicie Press , Barton, Vt., 
05822. $4.95 plus $1.00 postage. Yermont residents add 20 
cents sales tax. 

Bill Allen hasn't lost the fire. Since 1970 he has been upsetting, 
antagonizing and, at times, amusing the residents of Vermont's 
Northeast Kingdom with his column, “The Different Drum- 
mer," which appears in the St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record. 

“Who is this left-wing flatlander with morę axes to grind 
than the local lumber outfit?" some of the native residents 
must have asked morę than a decade ago. Weil, Allen is a 
Brooklyn-born, Yale- and Harvard-educated college professor 
who has been teaching at Lyndon State College sińce 1967. He 
is also a father, veteran, and poetry lover. Recently he collected 
the best of his "Drummer" columns into this book. 

The most volcanic of his columns were written during and 
against the Vietnam War. Flashback terms like “My Lai,“ 
“Moratorium," and “Give peace a chance" take readers back 
to one of the most painful eras in modern history. It soon 
becomes elear, however, that Allen cannot resist the oppor- 
tunity to comment on all the social ills and insensitivities — 
from student apathy to the nuclear weapons — that he per- 
ceives in the world around him. One essay begins as a tender 
study of his daughter's first school dance, but ąuickly pro- 
gresses into a critiąue of the schooPs administration for not 
organizing a morę heartbreak-proof affair. Another starts with 
a few comments regarding St. Johnsbury's leash laws then 
grows into a discussion of freedom's place in our society. 

Everywhere, are references to poetry. Allen's masterful use 
of ąuotes and erudite homage to the works of Whitman, Emer¬ 
son, and fellow Vermonters Galway Kinnell and Jim Hayford 
hint at his depth of knowledge of poetry and his own talent as 
a poet. 

Allen, however, seems to prefer to remain a social gadfly. 
Fortunately for him, yermonCs traditional acceptance of rebels 
has supported him through troubled times. A Caledonian ed- 
itorial responded to a particularly vitriolic letter to the editor 
with the comment that “Anybody who thinks that this news- 
paper will report and reflect only his comfortable view had 
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better cancel his subscription." Later, when Allen was in dan- 
ger of losing telephonc service for not paying a 10% “war tax“ 
on the bill, old-time Vermont neighbor Herb Stahler, who may 
have had quite different feelings on the war, madę it a point 
to drop in and tell Allen he could use his phone if the nced 
ever arose. — Jim De Filippi 


A Year of Birds, written and illustrated by Ashley Wolff. Dodd, 
Mead ed Co. Hardcover. $10.95* 

Quite a few authors and illustrators of books for young children 
make Vermont their home: Jim Arnosky, Frank Asch, Mary 
Azarian, Carol and Donald Carrick, Paul Galdone, Gaił Gib- 
bons, Clement and Edith Thatcher Hurd, Trący Campbell Pcar- 
son, Cyndy Szekeres, Tasha Tudor and Wendy Watson, to name 
a few. Yet it is the work of a Vermonter now living in San 
Francisco that gives us, this year, a very special picture book 
that exudes Vermont. It is not even necessary to notę the “Fair 
Haven, VT“ address on an envelope placed unobtrusivcly in 
an illustration to recognize the setting as this rural New Eng- 
land State. 

“In winter, in spring, in summer, and in fali — all kinds of 
birds visit Ellie's house." Grosbeaks and chickadees perch in 
the tree above Ellie's snów angel in January. In March, as the 
little girl rides her bicycle in eager anticipation of spring, Can- 
ada geese fly overhead. Baby robins and tiny new apples share 
a tree in late June, while partridge scuttle about dried grasses 
in September. The geese return in October, and the winter birds 
come in December, landing to feed from Ellie's outstretched 
hand. 

The simple text is illustrated with hand painted linoleum- 
block prints. Wolff's style comfortably combines warmth and 
detail with a strong sense of clarity. Rich and vibrant colors, 
often shaded, are used with the bold black lines created by the 






























błock printing techniąue. Both birds and plant life, as wcll as 
thc progression of seasonal changes, arc prcsentcd accurately. 

The fine illustrations elevate this book above a seasonal 
catalog of birds. Again and again, they lure us back into the 
simplc story. They tell us of the coming of a ncw baby to Ellic's 
family. They share with us a hot August aftcrnoon that the 
little girl passes floating on a pond. Come autumn, they allow 
us to know Ellie's sinking feeling as she watches the school 
bus approach. We learn about people's lives, pattcrns of growth, 
and important relationships in both the human and natural 
worlds. 

This book, fuli of surprises for the curious and unsuspecting, 
will please not only the preschool and carly elementary-school- 
aged children for whom it was designed, but every adult who 
takes a child upon his lap to share the joy of reading. 

— Cathy Wood 


liest recorded periods in Vermont: 1779T780. An informative 
essay, written by f. Kevin Graffagnino, accompanies the 31 
fold-out maps. Graffagnino, curator of the Vermontiana col- 
lection at the University of Vermont and author of The Shaping 
of Vermont, has thoroughly researched the background of Wil¬ 
liam Chambers, who served with distinction as commandcr of 
the British fleet on Lakę Champlain from 1778 to 1783. While 
serving on the lakę, he drew shoreline maps and took depth 
measurements to aid other captains in their navigation of these 
previously uncharted waters. In May 1779, he began compiling 
his own atlas of the lalce. While Chambers's methods and 
eąuipment cannot be verified today, he shows great skill and 
accuracy, according to Graffagnino, who contrasts thc naval 
officer's work with the ''minor inaccuracies and glaring crrors" 
found in other charts of the period. 

The maps are accompanied by Chambers's detailed notes, 
which give a flavor of the time. Witness his description of the 
Vermont shore between Kingsland Bay and Thompson's Point: 
"I would advise all people Navigating upon Lakę Champlain 
to Keep the West Shore on Board, whilst they are below Split 
Rock, as you may have some of your Men picked off by the 
Rebel Scouts. . . ." 

Two copies were madę of this "Book of Directions necessary 
for all Commanders of Vesscls employed on Lakę Champlain." 
One has remained in England for the past two centuries. The 
other was discovered in a London bookshop in 1928 by Fred 
Howland, president of the Montpelier-based National Life In¬ 
surance Company. Alerted by Howland, the Vermont Histor- 
ical Society raised $1,500 to buy the book, and it has remained 
in the Society's archives ever sińce. 

This important collection of maps and the accompanying 
background essay are for those dceply intrigued by the lakę, 
as well as for those eager simply to learn morę about the west¬ 
ern boundary of New England. Here, for example, one discovers 
that Juniper Island, which is located due west of Burlington, 
was called Eagle Island in 1780. Chambers writes that "Be¬ 
tween Onion Point [now Appletree Point] and red Bluff Point 
[now Red Rocks] is two deep bays, thc North one I cali little 
Eagle Island Bay, and the South one great Eagle Island Bay [now 
Burlington Bay]. I sounded all over both Bays . . . mostly Mud 
and Clay bottom and as good Anchoring as is on the Lakę." 
Here, also, one discovers that Shin Island, located in Button 
Bay in Panton, was a peninsula attached to the mainland just 
two hundred years ago. Thanks to observations such as these, 
we are able through this book to better appreciate Lakę Cham¬ 
plain as a dynamie and ever-changing body of water. 

The Chambers Atlas, which has not previously becn pub- 
lished, offers a unique combination of historical detail and 
visual appcal. It is a further strokc of good fortunę to find that 
many of Chambers's observations are as useful to modern mar- 
iners as they were to sailors of the eighteenth century. 

— R. Montgomery Fischer 


Wintering, written and illustrated by Diana Kappel-Smith. 
Little, Brown and Company. Hardcover. $15.95* 

Here is an evocative, personal essay by a Wolcott farmer and 
naturalist about the physical and cmotional transformations 
that carry us from thc dying days of autumn into thc awakening 
of spring. One chaptcr of the book appeared in an abbrcviatcd 
form in last wintcr's issue of Vermont Life. oOo 

* Available through thc “Vermont Life Bookshelf." 
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Atlas of Lakę Champlain 1779-1780, by Capt. William Cham¬ 
bers, with an introductory essay by /. Kevin Graffagnino. A 
cooperative project of the Vermont Heritage Press and the 
Yermont Historical Society. Hardcover (oversized). $49.50* 


Any reviewer of a new publication brings certain notions to 
the book review process. Let me share one of my views before 
I go any further. Over the years I have studied and researched 
various cultural and physical aspects of Lakę Champlain. I have 
searched — often in vain and on dusty bookshelves — for new 
information to give me a better perspective on the great lakę 
that lies to Vermont's west. In my opinion, all the literaturę 
failed to fili a gap concerning published primary source ma¬ 
teriał on the history of Lalce Champlain. 

Now comes William Chambers's Atlas of Lakę Champlain, 
an elegantly crafted volume of color maps carefully reproduced 
from original, hand-drawn maps that datę from one of the ear- 




















By Lee Pennock Huntington 
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FEBRUARY 

SOLILOQUY ON A SEASON 


E very month in Vermont, even 
March, has its beauties and its de- 
lights, but for me February is su¬ 
premę. To the ancient Romans, it was 
the month of ritual purification, and in- 
deed in a sense it is that for us, for there 
are days of such lambent purity that the 
soul feels cleansed and renewed. How- 
ever, it is also, with its longer days, its 
increasingly powerful sun, and its inti- 
mations of spring, the month of prom- 
ises; and promises are sometimes morę 
exhilarating than reality. 

The temperaturę may swing from 
twenty below to forty or fifty above ; 
there may be days of blizzards; the wind 
may roar out of the northwest; and ice 
may bejewel every branch, but the cold 
never has the iron grip of January. If we 
are temporarily snowbound, we can use 
the time to plan our gardens, confident 
that it is only a matter of weeks before 
our seeds can be sown. If the day be fair 
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and windless, we can lift our faces to the 
sun and feel the blessed warmth flowing 
into our bones, for there is no sunlight 
so welcome, so sensuous, as that of Feb¬ 
ruary. 

This is the month for glorying in shad- 
ows-on-snow in the spectrum of blues — 
cobalt, violet, indigo. In the heart of the 
snów itself hides that aąuamarine lu- 
minescence that is matched only in cer- 
tain reaches of the sea. As the setting sun 
disappears behind darkening hills, a 
golden light lingers in the west with a 
kind of tender clarity seen only at this 
time of year. 

It is the best of times to take to 
snowshoes, those clever contraptions 
northlanders have been using for sixty 
centuries. Up the hillside, through a bor- 
der of spruce, I make my way to an old 
sheep pasture, a protected place on a 
south-facing hill whose wide expanse of 
snów glistens in the afternoon sunlight. 


Everywhere there are tracks — of deer, 
rabbits, foxes, weasels, mice and shrews 
— evidence of intense activity sińce the 
last snowfall. 

In the old mowings, the skeletons of 
summeTs weeds resist the wind. Rem- 
nants of goldenrod and Queen Anne's 
lace make of their death an elegant 
Hligree with the most delicate of shad- 
ows on snów. Milkweed pods are hollow 
shells, save for a few that still clasp 
whorls of silver-winged seeds yet to 
make their aerial journey. Barberries are 
smali exclamations of color, scarlet as 
the drops of blood shed on snów by that 
fairy-tale ąueen who pricked her finger 
with an embroidery needle. 

Down by the frozen pond, phalanxes 
of bulrushes stand in snów and ice, their 
stiff brown helmets now metamor- 
phosed to flaxen fluff, soft as baby's hair. 
Here the clumps of osiers crowd to- 
gether, their tips reddening with the 













Hyde Park, Michael Bouman 


In a typical winter, February 
brings the heaviest snowfalls and 
the deepest silences. It is the 
month to get outdoors and revel in 
the season's co Id be auty. 



Strafford, Annemarie Busch 



Stratton, Michael McDermott 


Lyndonyille, Dolly Magnachi 
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Brattleboro, Michael McDermott 


"Warm February, bad hay crop; cold February, good hay crop " is an 
elemental aphorism worth considering at the farms above and right. 
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lengthening days. Tali, gnarlcd willows 
begin the prophetic lighting up that will 
turn them to pale gold fountains illu- 
minating the early spring countrysidc. 
Here and there the swollen buds of pussy 
willows have burst their carapaces, re- 
vealing the pearly velvet to come. Proin- 
ise is everywhere. 

February also has its sounds. I hear the 
derisive calls of crows, the imperious 
shrieks of jays, the companionable mes- 
sages of chickadees, and perhaps, across 
the darkened valley, the amorous hoot- 
ing of owls. In the orchard, the deer snort 
and stamp. In the glen, where there are 
openings between snow-mounded rocks, 
the brook talks to itself in an impatient 
cadence. 

There are February silences, too. A 
hushed expectancy fills the air when the 
hills are blotted out by gray clouds, heavy 
with the snów that will descend within 
the hour. There can also be a perfect 
ąuiet in the woods when snow-laden 
pines and spruces release their burdens, 
and dazzling miniaturę snowfalls drift 
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soundlessly to earth in shafts of morning 
sunlight. At night, the silcnce is awe- 
some under a high canopy of glittcring 
stars or, on rare occasions, whcn thc au- 
rora borealis dances across thc heavens 
to unheard musie. 

Toward thc end of the month the 
promise becomes ever morę explicit. 
There is everywhere a sense of ąuick- 
ening, of life in myriad forms about to 
burst upon the scene. With all the hills 
and valleys mantled in the roseate glow 
of awakening sugar maples, we know 
that sap will be flowing by Town Meet- 
ing Day. 

May is enchanting, June is green in- 
carnate, August is rich in its bounty, Oc- 
tober is a spectacular pageant. However, 
I am February's champion, and am 
thankful that once each four years it has 
an extra day to offer its promises and 
grant its gifts. c & 


This essay is adapted from Lee Huntington's book, 
"Hill Song: A lournal of a Year in the Country/' to 
be published next autumn by Countryman Press. 




The difference between February's elear days, top , and its squallxj days is 
no morę than a matter of a minutę snowflake — multiplied a millionfold. 
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On cold winter evenings, 
try seroing up cider and a ragout madę with 

OXTAILS 

By Frank Lieberman 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 


O ur friend in Pomfret was looking frustrated. He was 
hankering for an oxtail ragout but had discovered that 
oxtails were not to be found. At least not easily. It 
seems they're not in great demand hereabouts. According to 
our butcher, the oxtails can be ordered from wholesalers but 
only in one-hundred-pound frozen blocks. That is simply too 
much of a good thing. 

"It's odd," he said, "not long ago oxtail ragout was the gour- 
met's delight; now hardly a soul has ever heard of it!" 

Our friend persevered, however, and eventually found some 
oxtails. They were frozen, to be surę, but had been nicely 
jointed and were sold in manageable packages. Anyone for- 
tunate enough to find fresh, whole oxtails should ask the 
butcher to chop the tails apart at the joints. Back in the kitchen, 
trim off any fatty bits and wash them well. Frozen oxtails 
should be thawed and then given the same treatment. 

Although oxtail meat is well flavored, it is tough and needs 
long, slow cooking with generous seasonings. The tails them- 
selves contain large amounts of gelatin, so they make as full- 
bodied a ragout as one could wish. Try it on a bitter-cold, mid- 
winter night, with a glass of cider or a hearty red winę. 


OXTAIL RAGOUT (serves 4) 


3 lbs. oxtails, in pieces 
Seasoned flour 

2 cloves garlic, minced 
2 A cup sweet vermouth 

4 medium onions, 

chopped 
2 Tbsp. butter 
2Vi cups diced carrots 

Thyme 


2Vi cups diced celery 
2 cups stock 
2 cups dry red winę 
1 Vi Tbsp. Pommery 
mustard 
Bouąuetgarni 
12 smali onions, peeled 
Vilb. mushrooms, sliced 
Oregano 


and 


Coat oxtails with seasoned flour, then brown in oil on me¬ 
dium heat. Add large pinchcs of crushed thyme and oregano, 
and the minced garlic. Cover for 3 minutes, remove lid, add 
yermouth, cook 3 minutes morę, then spoon into a lidded 
casserole. 

In same frying pan melt butter, and lightly brown the onions. 
Add to casserole with 1 Vi cups diced celery, 1 Vi cups diced 
carrots, stock, red winę, mustard and bouąuet garni. 

Covcr casserole, place in middle of 325° oven and cook 3 
hours. Rcmove oxtails with slotted spoon, then puree the veg- 
etables and the liąuids. Return puree and oxtails to casserole, 
and correct seasomng. Add whole smali onions and remaining 
cup each of carrots and celery. Cook 30 minutes, then add 
mushrooms and continue cooking until meat is very tender, 


about 4 hours in all. Serve with plenty of mashed potatoes or 
noodles. 

After finishing the ragout, our friend sometimes serves a 
smali green salad, but he is just as likely to skip that course 
and proceed directly to what he has ąuirkily named: 

LEMON AID (serves 6) 

3 eggs at room l A tsp. ground ginger 

temperaturę Vi tsp. nutmeg 

l A cup mapie syrup 2 or 3 apples 

Vi cup finely grated carrots Lemon custard 

l A lb. ground almonds (recipe below) 

9-inch springform pan 

Separate eggs. In large bowl beat yolks, then add syrup. Mix 
carrots and almonds (both should be the consistency of ordi- 
nary sand, but can be Hner if one prefers a smoother torte). 
Then add with spices to egg yolks and mix thoroughly. In 
another bowl, beat whites until stiff, then fold into yolk mix- 
ture. 

Butter springform pan heavily, linę with waxed paper and 
fili with batter. Bakę in top third of a 350° oven 30 minutes. 
Let the torte cool in the pan. 

Peel, core and slice apples. Cook in a little water with a few 
cloves and a cinnamon stick until the apples are soft but still 
retain their shape. Remove from pan, drain and cool. 

Spread lemon custard on torte, refrigerate 2 hours or morę. 
When custard is firm, arrange apples on top in a circle, then 
embellish with maraschino cherries or whatever you fancy. 
Refrigerate again. Before servmg, remove torte from springform 
and peel waxed paper from the sides. 

LEMON CUSTARD 

3 large eggs* Juice et) grated rind of 2 lemons 

1 cup sugar 3 oz. butter 

Beat eggs, sugar, lemon rind and half the juice until smooth. 
Add morę juice to taste — our friend in Pomfret likes the 
custard sharp so uses all the juice. 

Bring one inch of water to a boil in the bottom of a double 
boiler, set the top pan in place, and into it cut the butter, then 
add egg mixture. Cook, uncovered, stirring gently but con- 
stantly for 10 to 15 minutes until the mixture thickens. Rc- 
move from heat and cool. 

*Firmer custard may be madę with an extra egg yolk. 
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A PRIMER on SURVIVING 
VERMONT’S WINTER 
WONDERLAND 

You wonder kozo you ever landed in the snowdrift. 

You zuonder how you zoili get out. 

You zuonder hożo long it zoili take. 

You zuonder hożo much it zoili cost. 

You wonder how many people zoili hear about it. 

You zuonder hożo long it zoili be before you can laugh about it. 


By Jon Vara 

Illustrations by Jeff Danziger 



I n his essay // Compensation/ / Ralph 
Waldo Emerson advances the theory 
that each of life's misfortunes drags 
a corresponding piece of good fortunę 
along in its wake. The grand plan of the 
universe, in other words, is drawn up 
along the lines of a cosmic good news/ 
bad news joke. It's a shame that Emerson 
lived out his life before the invention of 
the automobile, because he would have 
been tickled pink by winter driving — 
particularly if he had ever driven up to 
visit friends in Vermont. Winter driving 
in the Green Mountains advances his 
theory with a precision that makes it al- 
most irrefutable. 

The good news is that winter driving 
is remarkably safe. The slick, icy roads 


Did you try 

rockin' it?' 
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"Darling ... we can't go on 
meeting this way ..." 


encourage motorists to procecd slowly 
and cautiously, and keep their minds on 
what they're doing. The towering snow- 
banks that accumulate along the sides of 
the road act as cushions, and tend to stop 
the occasional out-of-control vehicle — 
which, remember, was probably moving 
ąuite slowly to begin with — before it 
runs into a telephone pole or sugar ma¬ 
pie. 

The bad news is that while you won't 
get hurt when your car skids off the road, 
you will get stuck. In moderation, this is 
nothing to be overly concerned about. 
The average Vermonter finds himself 
lodged in a snowbank approximately 
once every third winter. That's a native 
Vermonter. Immigrants to the State, 
however, tend to get stuck morę often. 
I once slid off the road seven times in 
one afternoon, which I suspect is a State 
record for a four-door standard. 

I mention this not just because I'm 
proud of it, but also by way of establish- 
ing my credentials. I may not have an 
enviable record as a winter driver, but I 
think I can claim to know just about all 
there is to know about getting stuck, and 
about getting unstuck afterwards. It 
seems the least I can do is to sprcad some 
of that hard-won information around — 
like rock salt and sand on a slippery hill 
— where it may help other drivers get 


out of trouble, once they've blundered, 
skidded or careened into it. 

Speaking of sand and rock salt, you can 
pretty much forget the stock advice you 
read on the backs of road maps, about 
carrying a snów shovel and a bag of sand 
in the trunk. A snów shovel and a bag of 
sand might be of some help if you're 
stuck in your own driveway ; but I sug- 
gest that if you're unable to get out of 
the driveway without them, you accept 
that as a mandate to stay home and read 
a good book. However, if you're really 
stuck — if you have had an adventure in 
winter motoring and you and your ve- 
hicle have come to light on the wrong 
side of that big, cresting wave of snów 
kicked up by the plow — the biggest 
snów shovel in the world isn't going to 
do you much good. Let's take a realistic 
look at your options. 

# 1 : THE TRACTOR METHOD 

If you arc stuck within walking dis- 
tance of home, and if you have a tractor, 
you should walk home and get the trac¬ 
tor. (If neither applies to you, proceed to 
option #2.) If the road is icy, as it prob¬ 
ably is, you will want to put the tire 
chains on the tractor. (If you don't have 
a set of tire chains for the tractor, proceed 
to option #2.) Putting chains on a tractor, 


on a cold day, is a significant undertaking 
in itself, and is outside the scope of this 
article. Good luck. 

Start the tractor — some people like to 
try starting it before putting on the 
chains — and chug back to where you 
left the car. Hook one end of a tow chain 
to the frame of the car, and the other to 
the tractor's drawbar. Make surę the 
wheels of the car are pointed straight, 
and kick some snów out of the way. (If 
your tractor is at all up to the task at 
hand, your few kicks won't make much 
difference. Nonetheless, sometimes it 
simply feels good: man giving assistance 
to a machinę that has come to the aid of 
another machinę.) 

Start the car, then go back and sit on 
the tractor seat. Leave the tractor run- 
ning, and look back over your shoulder 
toward the car, as if you are just about 
to haul back on the throttle, in order to 
jerk the car briskly back onto the road. 

Wait in this position until someone 
else drives up and stops to watch. At that 
point you can invite the spectator to bc- 
come a participant. Ask him or her to sit 
in the stuck car, and managc things 
there, while you throw the tractor in gear 
and put the coal to it. 

Everyone in snów country knows how 
to behave in a stuck car bcing towcd out 
of a snowbank. Many children in Ver- 
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mont lcarn to say "Keep the wheels 
straight; don't give 'er too much gas," 
before they can recognize Mr. Yuck. Go 
ahead and repeat that advice anyway, 
though, if it will make you feel morę in 
command of the situation. 

Once the car is free, thank your helper 

— who, with any luck, will be someone 
you don't know, and will never see again 

— before driving the tractor home, and 
walking back to try your luck with the 
car again. 

#2: THE NEIGHBOR METHOD 

If you don't own a tractor, but your 
neighbor does, go over and visit with 
him. (You should know ahead of time 
whether your neighbor has a tractor. If 
he doesn't, proceed to option #3.) It's 
best not to come right out and start bab- 
bling about how terrible the roads are. 
Accept a cup of coffee, if one is offered, 
and talk about the weather in generał 
terms for a while. You can be surę your 
neighbor will have guessed why you're 
afoot, and what's afoot, the moment you 
appear at his door. Nevertheless, that 
doesn't mean you have to rush into 
things. 

Eventually you should proceed accord- 
ing to option #1, except in this instance 
your neighbor will drive the tractor, 
while you have the task of keeping the 
car's wheels pointed straight. Don't give 
it too much gas. And, if possible, try not 
to cali on the same neighbor morę than 
once per winter. 

#3: THE KINDNESS OF STRANGERS 

If neither option #1 nor option #2 is 
feasible in your situation, you will have 


to wait by your car until assistance is 
offered. Don't just sit in the ditched car 
looking helpless. For one thing, you may 
not even be noticed until spring. Morę to 
the point, however, other motorists are 
morę likely to help those who help them- 
selves, or at least those who seem to be 
trying to help themselves. 

Don't actively try to flag anyone down. 
Get out and start digging snów away 
from the car, whether or not it will do 
any good. Dig harder when you hear an- 
other car approaching. If you don't have 
a shovel, dig with anything that comes 
to hand: a cookie sheet, a shingle, a 
folded magazine. It's not how much you 
accomplish that counts, but how sincere 
you seem to be about getting somewhere 
on your own. 

When help does arrive, in the form of 
a four-wheel-drive pickup truck or wag¬ 
on, remember that you are about to be 
rescued from a situation which, up until 
that point, was very nearly hopeless. Act 
accordingly. Be not only exceedingly 
grateful, but ąuickly willing to do all of 
the nasty work. It's your job, not your 
rescuer's, to burrow under the stuck ve- 
hicle to attach the chain. 

Incidentally, even if you have a chain 
of your own, it's best to wait and see 
whether your rescuer offers one, before 
rattling yours out of the trunk. If you 
have a chain all hooked up and ready to 
go when help arrives, you will appear in 
a bad light. You will seem too eager to 
be helped, as if you madę a habit of driv- 
ing into snowbanks, and expecting com- 
passionate passersby to puli you out. 

"Now remember . . . Bobby 
keep the wheels straight 
and Cathy give it a 
little gas ..." 



Even if that characterization is morę or 
less accurate, there's no nced to advertise 
it. Keep that chain out of sight until 
you're surę it's needed. 

In any case, let your rescuer attach the 
other end of the chain to his own vehicle, 
in his own fashion. That will minimize 
hard feelings if his rear bumper rips 
loose. 

#4: MONEY TALKS, NOBODY WALKS 

Tm the first to admit that getting stuck 
in the snów is a humbling experience. 
The preceding methods of getting out 



again — at least options #2 and #3 — 
are even morę humbling. If the idea of 
appealing to others for help strikes you 
as too much like panhandling, you can 
always cali a tow truck from a pay telc- 
phone. You may have to resort to that 
anyway, if options #1, #2 and #3 don't 
work. 

You should realize, however, that buy- 
ing your way out of trouble does not ex- 
empt you from a certain degree of local 
recognition. In other words, the $20 you 
give to the driver of the tow truck pays 
for his time and the use of his machinę, 
but does not entitle you to expect him 
to keep any secrets for you. Tow truck 
drivers like to talk as much as anyone — 
morę, in some cases — and you'11 earn a 
reputation as an inept winter driver just 
the same. 

Worse, for a would-be frugal Vermont- 
er, you'11 earn a reputation as a wild 
spender. If you're going to be tagged as a 
fool anyway, you might as well try to be 
a thrifty fool. c Cn 
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E llen, John Sollinger'S four-year- 
old, is a lucky girl. Not only does 
shc have a handsome, handcraftcd 
wooden sled with her name on it, but 
also a wooden rocking cow. Furthermore, 
in her father's workshop are morę head 
of rocking Holstein and morę finc sleds. 
Her job is to be a child, and Sollinger's 
is to design and make sleds and rocking 
farm animals. It is an ideał arrangement: 
She is Research and Dcvelopment ; he is 
Design and Production. Sharron 0'Neil- 
Sollinger is wife, mother and business 
manager. Together they comprise thc 
Vermont Sled Company. 

Sollinger works out of a house hc built 
himsclf. It stands amid 40 acres at the 
end of a dirt road in Monkton, although 
thc mailing address is North Ferrisburg 
and the tclephonc exchange is Charlotte. 
The house is halfway up a good sledding 
hill, but until he moved there Sollinger 
had not madę sleds. His work was to 
make stringed instruments such as gui- 
tars, mandolins, and banjos. 

The year Ellen was born her father read 
an article on 19th-century sleds. His in- 
terest aroused, he visited the nearby 
Shelburne Museum to study its large col- 
lection of historical sleds and sleighs. 
The sturdy, century-old, wooden sleds, 
still rock solid after many child hours on 
hills, struck a sympathetic chord. Sollin¬ 
ger likes workmanship that lasts. 

Ellen received the first sled Sollinger 
designed and madę, a painted pine sled 
with ash runners shod in Steel. Several 
years later, it is still the Yermont Sled 





THE 


By Marilyn Stout 


VERMONT SLED 

COMPANY 


Photographs by Hanson Carroll 
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Company's standard design, as well as its 
most classic one. As he glances over a 
shelf of them, he remarks, "If they had 
been madę in the late 1800s they would 
Ht right in." 

The Monkton artisan now makes three 
kinds of sleds, but the other two are 
really only variations of the straightfor- 
ward original design. One has an infant 
seat for transporting winter-wrapped ba- 
bies and toddlers. Another is a larger ver- 
sion of the standard sled. With their 
classic profiles, varnished light wood and 
simple, high-gloss enamel designs, they 
take on a striking appearance at once old- 
fashioned and contemporary. 

Silk-screened designs are a feature of 
the sleds, and these Sollinger meticu- 
lously does by hand. One of the motifs 
he has chosen is a snowflake from the 
extraordinary photographs of W. A. 
"Snowflake" Bentley, the Jericho farmer 
who photographed thousands of snow- 
flakes in the 1930s. For special orders he 
can imprint a name, such as he did on 
Ellen's sled. His most recent and most 
modern design uses chevrons. Colors are 
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bright blue, dark green or red. Trim is 
always white, and the sled seats are 
either solid or slatted. 

Although he often hears the remark, 
"Oh my, that is beautiful; I wouldn't let 
a kid near it," Sollinger protests the fra- 
gility such comments suggest. He in- 
tends for children to be all over his sleds. 
"We have three sleds and leave them out- 
side," he says. "They get rained on. 
There aren't any signs of weakness." In- 
deed, SollingeTs first sled looks nearly 
new, despite the fact that a 200-pound 
friend took repeated runs on it down his 
icy driveway. 

Sollinger expects the sleds to last for 
generations. He compares his current 
work to the fine musical instruments he 
formerly madę. "These are not throw- 
away items," he says. "They should be 
passed down to grandchildren." The 
news that his sleds are showing up on 
living room walls as well as backyard 
hills makes him shrug: It is not what he 
had in mind, although he appreciates 
such testimony to the sleds 7 ąuality. 

Sollinger may be the country's only 




John Sollinger's rocking Holsteiti, 
ttamed "Blossom" in honor of the 
family's cozu, manifests the link 
betzueen the animals in his barn and 
those in his workshop. 
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FAYORITES 


VERMONT: A SPECIAL WORLD 

by Ralph N. Hill, Murray Hoyt & 

Walter R. Hard, Jr. 

What brings you back to Vermont: A Special World 
agałn and again? The enduring landscapes and the crisp 
air of the Green Mountain State are reflected on every 
page. In 142 full-color photographs and essays, this 
classic from Vermont Life is a gift of lasting value. 

cloth, illus, 168 pp, 11 X 11, $21.95 SW102 


VERMONT FOR EVERY SEASON 

Seasonal images of Vermont tied together by the threads 
of Vermont Lifes writers. Village ways, farmscapes, 
towns filled with winter woodsmoke and crusty ice. If 
you yearn for these or know someone who does, a 
present of Vermont for Every Season is just right. 

cloth, illus, 160 pp, 9 X 12, $30.00 ES101 


Vermont 

▼ AN EXPLORER’S GUIDE 

VERMONT: AN EXPLORER'S GUIDE 

hy Christ im Tree & Peter 5. Jennison 

A lively travel guide to Vermont arranged by region and featuring 
recreation, lodging, restaurants, historie sites, and attractions 
on and off the beaten path. Maps, photos and a "Whats 
Where" directory make this a comprehensive guide for the 
Vermont traveler. 

paper, 256 pp.,7x9, $10.95 EG123 


REAL VERMONTERS DONT MILK GOATS 

by Frank M. Bryan & Bill Mares 

A funny book distinguishing the genuine Real Vermonter from the 
flatlanders who imitate him. He doesn't live in a log cabin and he 
doesn't eat yogurt. You'11 have no trouble enjoying the finer points of 

telling who's who. 

paper, illus, 96 pp, $4.95 RV122 
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MRS. APPLEYARD’S 
FAMILY KUCHEN 

by Louise Andrews Kent & 

Polly Kent Campion 

Three generations of Vermont 
cooking are brought together 
here with recipes for Chicken 
Pocketbooks, Vermont Cracker 
Pudding, and even Caged Lobster 
for those winged crustaceans 
flying over the mountains from 
Maine to Vermont. Beginners and 
practiced cooks share the good 
recipes from this collection. 

cloth, illus., 384 p., 814 x 10 3 A, 

CB103 $14.95 


THE VERM0NT SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA COOKBOOK 

Edited by Angela Coombs 

Fine food and great musie are 
natural companions. In 
celebration of the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra’s fiftieth 
anniversary this year, recipes 
have been gathered from 
Vermonters who appreciate 
musie and flavor. 

THE VERMONT SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA COOKBOOK is a 
collection of unusually 
interesting recipes from Vermont 
homes and it includes a special 
section of Vermont traditional 
cookery using ingredients with a 
real Green Mountain flavor like 
Vermont cheddar and mapie 
syrup. 

If you’re looking for a fresh and 
new cookbook, why not try THE 
VERMONT SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA COOKBOOK? 
You’re supporting the orchestra 
when you do. 

Paper, illus., 180 pp., 7x9”, 

SC155, $10.00 
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COOKBOOK 
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Wild Flavor 

O*Lf._■ i t r t 


DcJcctabJc wild foods 
to bc found m field 6 forest 
6 cookcd in country kitchens 

by MARILYN KLUGER 

JHustrjted hy Mjry A^jnan 


THE WILD FLAV0R 

byMarilyn Kluger 

IIlustrated by Mary Azarian 

Country cooking is finest when 
combined with wild foods like 
strawberries, hickory nuts and 
mapie byrup. THE WILD FLAVOR is 
a cookbook for the adventurous 
cook who is looking for new flavor. 
‘‘Fun to read and intelligently 
organized by seasons... nice 
reading and nice recipes,” said 
The New York Times. 

Paper, illus., 288 pp., 6x9", 

WF152, $8.95 
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arranged parts of other products. There 
are, for example, rockers for wooden pigs 
and cows (which come as either Holstein 
or Brown Swiss), and a slightly myste- 
rious pile of sanded pig ears. Sollinger 
makes the patterns for each piece. 

The inspiration for the rocking ani- 
mals was, again, Ellen. Her parents often 
put her on one of the two heifers the 
family keeps along with a nnlking cow. 
She liked the ride ; the next step seemed 
inevitable. With only two weeks until 
Christmas, Sollinger decidcd to design 
and make her a rocking cow. He mea- 
sured Ellen, then cut out the pieces on 
the living room floor using scraps left 
over from the barn he built. With a ropę 
taił and a black-and-white Holstein paint 
job, the rocking cow was completed early 
on Christmas morning. Two years later 
it looks as good as new, and, as Sollinger 
points out, "There is nothing tougher on 
earth than a two-year-old." 

This craftsman likes integrating his 


work with his home life. He sees some- 
thing "schizophrenic" about working 
away from home all day and re-entering 
family life at night. The only disadvan- 
tages he notices are the temptation to 
work longer hours and the distraction of 
being available for even the smallest 
problems that arise. 

Sollinger has embraced self-sufficient 
country living as only one can who had 
"never lived longer than two years in one 
spot." The son of a career Air Force pilot, 
he attended fifteen schools before com- 
pleting high school. These days, on his 
spread in Monkton, he has a 5000-square- 
foot garden; a self-built, mortise-and- 
tenon barn ; and a few farm animals. Very 
simply, the Sollinger family has sunk 
roots. "I like best doing something where 
I can come back a couple of years later 
and see the results of my work — to see 
cause and effect. I like long-range 
things," he says, but his wooden sleds 
really say it all. c^o 


Pre-schooler Ellen Sollinger is 
barely old enough to read, but for 
the past three years she has, 
literally, been playing a big role 
in product development and testing. 


craftsman making functional wooden 
sleds. Confirming such claims is dif- 
ficult, but he speaks with some author- 
ity. He attends some of the largest and 
best crafts shows in the East, including 
a five-day juried show in Baltimore, Md., 
and another in West Springfield, Mass. 
Both are showcases for America's best 
artisans. In addition to giving him the 
opportunity to peruse the market, the 
shows are, he finds, "the best way for 
craftsmen to approach wholesalers," 
whom he is using morę freąuently to 
place his sleds in shops in other areas. 

Today, the name of the Vermont Sled 
Company only gives a clue to half the 
company's wares. While half of Sollin- 
ger's business is, indeed, in sleds, the 
other half is in rocking farm animals, a 
group of unpainted, cutout wooden farm 
animals called "Bundles of Buddies," a 
wooden baby rattle, and a milking stool 
with a shocking pink udder. Very simply, 
the company has diversified but it has 
not lost its focus: farm and children. 

The workshop is crowded with sled 
runners and stretchers, as well as neatly 
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DOCTOR 

A Profile of Contemporary 
Rural Practice 

By Andrew Nemethy 
Photographs by Richard Howard 
and Jeffrey MacMillan 


The rich tradition of rural medicine that has 
lured Drs. Marilyn Knapp (above), Brewster Martin 
(below left) and Robert Backus into their family 
practices places equal weight on a physicians 
medicine, humanity and commitment. 


T heir workdays begin early and 
end late, or not at all. Even the 
routine is extraordinary ; a weary- 
ing Schedule of earaches, influenzas 
and infections punctuated by emergen- 
cies. They wear their stethoscopes 
like badges and a closetful of hats — min¬ 
ister, social worker, counselor and friend. 
Their job is to offer sympathy, frank 
advice and informed counsel in large 
doses. 

Drs. Brewster Martin in Chelsea, Rob¬ 
ert Backus in Townshend, and Marilyn 
Knapp in Plainfield are Vermont country 
doctors, heirs to a rich and taxing tradi¬ 
tion that measures physicians by their 
humanity as well as their medicine, and 
judges success by accumulated trust, not 
wealth. So powerful is the image of the 
country doctor — with his fatherly mień 
and leather satchel bag on the way to a 
house cali — that it is one of the most 
entrenched romantic visions of rural life. 
They were men of almost mythic pro- 
portions, heroes willing to struggle 
through hip-deep drifts to reach a sick 
child and to ride miles through a dark 
night to minister to an accident victim. 
Country doctors presided over the births 
and deaths that formed the inescapable 
web of community, and eventually came 
to know each family's private sorrows 
and public joys. In the natural course of 
their work, they moved inescapably 
toward the focal points of the commu- 
nities they served. 

Rural life has changed much in the 
past century, and medical practice has 
changed with it. Diseases that once crip- 
pled or killed have been conąuered. Doc¬ 
tors no longer come to us ; we visit them, 
a reversal brought about by cars and cen- 
tralized medical facilities. Even the phy¬ 
sicians themselves have changed: 
Country doctors today are as likely to be 
women as men. All of them know and 
can do far morę than physicians a cen¬ 
tury ago, but in truth we expect morę of 
them, too, and they expect morę from 
their careers than did their predecessors. 

Drs. Martin, Backus and Knapp, rep- 
resenting in a sense three generations, 
are far from being romantics about their 
profession. They are honest about the 
frustrations and discontent behind the 
myths and nostalgia: isolation from 
one's peers, financial sacrifices, the de- 
mands on one's time. Each of them is 
skeptical of his ability to maintain the 
pace and level of a commitment that is 
tested day in, day out, on the front lines 
of medicine, far from the wealth and sup- 
port of major medical centers. It is a life 
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fraught with stiff doses of doubt that ap- 
peals to a very few. 

What endures, however, are the sin- 
gular compcnsations of a medical prac- 
tice that focuses on people, and the 
powerful appreciation retumed by pa- 
tients and communities. As a look at one 
day in their lives reveals, the best tra- 
ditions of rural medicine live on, in ca- 
pable and compassionate hands. 

Brewster Martin has been Chelsea's 
doctor for 31 years. Dated 1952, the med¬ 
ical diploma on his wali from the Uni- 
yersity of Vermont was earned at a time 
when many of today's doctors were tod- 
dlers. Nevertheless, he hustles from ac- 
tivity to activity with a youthfulness 
that belies his sixty-one years. He tailors 
his own clothes and makes costumes for 
the Chelsea theater group ; he performs 
in and directs the theater; and he plays 
piano and organ at the church. Recently 
he helped build a summer home for one 
of his children using traditional mortise 
and tenon construction. 

As if his life needed morę activity, 
Martin and his wife, Clara, also run the 
town's home for the elderly. Most noon- 
times, after a brisk walk out the door and 
down the Street from the white clapboard 
Chelsea Health Center, he cats lunch and 
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chats with the home's residents, gives 
shots, and then consults with the nurses. 
When time allows, he heads off on 
snowshoes or cross-country skis across 
meandering logging roads or the farm 
fields stitched crookedly on Chelsea's 
hillsides. 

This picturesąue two-century-old val- 
ley town, it is fair to say, is wrapped 
around Brewster Martin's life as ubiq- 
uitously as the stethoscope that hangs 
from his neck. As Chelsea's long-time 
doctor, Martin has not only honored the 
Hippocratic oath, but lived it. He has 
been there when people needed him, 
which has meant sąueezing his own fuli 
life in between patients, house calls and 
emergencies. 

"You have to build a tolerance to it," 
he admits, chatting during a short luli on 
a sunny Thursday morning in March. He 
obviously has. The previous Saturday, he 
returned from play rehearsals at 11 p.m. 
and had no sooner gone to sleep than he 
received an emergency cali about a cor- 
onary. He administered coronary pul- 
monary resuscitation, spent three hours 
with the victim's wife, then headed 
home, only to be wakened again by a 
phone cali at 5 a.m. At nine on Sunday 
morning he was in the office to see pa¬ 
tients. Nonę of this was unusual: His 


routine for three decades has been the 
unexpected. 

While he accepts this with eąuanim- 
ity, Martin also realizes that his patients 
are best served if he maintains his own 
health and some free time. Between 1963 
and 1970 he worked alone, but sińce then 
he has usually had another doctor work- 
ing with him at the Chelsea Health Cen¬ 
ter to split the load and on-call duty. 
"The days of practicing alone are past. I 
did it for seven years," he says. "In that 
period I never left this town for morę 
than three days at a time, and there aren't 
many people who are willing to put up 
with that kind of nonsense. The days 
that every little town can have its phy- 
sician are past." 

Nonetheless, his practice — from the 
waiting room to Martini fatherly ap- 
pearance — has that kind of warm aura 
that imbues Norman Rockwell's paint- 
ings of country doctors. It is not surpris- 
ing to learn that although he considers 
house calls "kind of an inefficient way 
to do things" because of today's advanced 
diagnostic eąuipment at hospitals and 
clinics, he continues to make them, es- 
pecially for the elderly. "I still make a 
few house calls, and I kind of like to do 
that. When they come to you, they're in 
your kingdom, but when you go to their 





house, you're in their kingdom. It's en- 
tirely different," he says. 

Brcwster Martin has an interesting 
face. His aąuiline nose lies beneath a 
high freckled forehead ringed with fuzzy 
white hair. The effect is not unlike a 
halo. Hc is quick-witted, familial with 
his patients and occasionally even a little 
crusty. He has just about seen it all in 
his long ycars of practice. 

Born in Pittsfield, Vt., Martin came to 
this central Vermont town in 1953, the 
same year Gov. Stanley C. Wilson do- 
nated to Chelsea the building in which 
the Health Center is now located. Mar¬ 
tini wife's family had lived in Chelsea 
and, although at the time everyone was 
specializing "and trying to forget there 
was a whole person," this young doctor 
saw the town as an ideał place to set up 
practice. "I had to live in the country," 
he says, "and this business of taking 
care of the whole person and becoming 
involved with the family appealed to 
me." 

The niche Martin created for himself 
presaged what medicine today calls Fam¬ 


ily Practice, a program with its own cur¬ 
riculum and emphasis. Back then it was 
simply generał practice. If the name has 
changed, however, the practice has not. 
It involved then, just as it involves today, 
taking care of people from the cradle to 
the grave, ministering to cuts, colds and 
family mileposts from measles and 
chickenpox to pregnancy and arthritis. 
It also meant and means taking care of 
families in a larger sense, freąuently just 
listening, and sometimes giving unsolic- 
ited advice. Slowly, doctors like Martin 
come to touch everyone in a community. 

Although Martin makes considerable 
financial sacrifice as a rural physician, 
his sensibihties are attuned to different 
values, such as the pleasures of country 
living and the outdoors, and the wealth 
of personal satisfactions that accrue to a 
smali town doctor. Martin makes half of 
the $60,000 earned by most urban family 
practitioners. However, few doctors en- 
joy such rich emotional rewards. "Pm 
now taking care of children of childrcn I 
delivered. I played the organ the other 
day at the wedding of a baby I delivered," 
he says with pride. Then he points out 


his Windows at the fields, where he can 
often watch deer grazing. All this is what 
he clearly enjoys. 

However, the reflections soon yield to 
the round of cxaminations that are the 
pulse of each day. Chelsea, like many 
towns in Vcrmont, and perhaps morę 
than most, is cut off by the hills that 
channel the scenie First Branch of the 
White River. Although the Health Cen¬ 
ter is roughly eąuidistant from three hos- 
pitals, it is rcmote enough not to be 
directly affiliated with any, a situation 
Martin readily admits engenders a feel- 
ing of isolation, and also swamps him 
with patients, who come not only from 
Chelsea but from the neighboring towns 
of Vershire and Tunbridge and Strafford. 

Today Ida Butler has come from Cor- 
inth to learn how her broken rib is mend- 
ing. An older woman, she is pleased to 
hear that her rib is healing nicely, but 
she is also upset. Now her legs are giving 
her problems, and this prevents her from 
sąuare dancing. "My legs won't let me 
do anything now," she tells Martin. 

Martin is relaxed, as if he were talking 
to a close relative. "Weil, I think it's im- 
portant to do something about your prob¬ 
lem," he says, suggesting that she come 
in for tests and perhaps a consultation 
with a specialist next week. To this, Ida 


Amid all the extraordinary events that punctuate a rural physician's 
practice are a numbing number of routine ones. What makes the Schedule 
bearable for Martin is both the pleasure of practicing medicine 
and the satisfaction of seruing people. 
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Butler replies that she has been substi- 
tuting clogging for sąuare dancing. 

"Want to join me?," she asks, half-se- 
riously. 

"Surę, Td love to," he says. 

Traipsing through the waiting room, 
whose walls are decorated with one of 
Martin's own sculptures as well as with 
a painting of birches he received in lieu 
of cash payment, are elderly Vermonters, 
mothers with young children, and stu- 
dents from nearby Vershire School who 
hail from throughout the United States. 
Martin constantly needs to shift gears, to 
deal one minutę with an older de-insti- 


tutionalized mental patient and the next 
with a crying, feverish child. Dressed in 
a cardigan sweater and maroon corduroys 
he does it all with aplomb. 

Betsy McCullough, whose two-year- 
old daughter Dulcie has a 103 degree fe- 
ver and a vociferous ery, finds Martin of- 
fering reassurance and some humor, 
along with a prescription for medicine. 
"How did she sleep last night?," he asks, 
as Dulcie trebles the volume when he 
tries to look at her throat. "Or maybe I 
should say, how did you sleep?" he asks 
with a chuckle. 

To a Vershire School teenager who 
complains she cannot get up for classes 


because of headaches and "enormous 
pain," he listens sympathetically, per* 
forms an examination and suggests a 
neurologist be consulted. The student is 
skeptical. "I want to see the best doctor 
in my city," she declares. "There goes 
my ego," he ąuips. 

After morę than three decades of look- 
ing at thousands of inflamed ears and 
throats, Brewster Martin clearly still 
likes looking after people. "I enjoy the 
variety," he says. However, he admits 
the secret to his surviving the demands 
is "being able to see the people behind 
the sore throats." He also has another, 
morę tangible satisfaction, one he does 
not mention but cannot avoid. It is his 
standing in the community. Here, the 
best evaluation comes from his patients. 
According to Terry Sternberg, "He's one 
in a lifetime." 

Dr. Robert Backus's values are literally 
hung on the wali of his tiny, cluttered 
office for everyone to see. There are 
many curling photographs of children he 
has delivered, children's drawings ("El- 
lenka visits Dr. Bob"), eclectic knick- 
knacks that reveal his varied interests — 
such as a butterfly collection — and anti- 
smoking posters, even on the ceiling, so 
patients can see them when they lie on 
the examining table. 

Dressed in a pale green hospital shirt, 
corduroys and sandals, he is talking with 
Newfane Congregational Church Min¬ 
ister Geordie Campbell, who is lounging 
on the examining table and wondering 
whether he has appendicitis. His white 
blood celi count is down to 6000 from 
9000, a good sign, but Backus is still con- 
cemed, and recommends further tests 
next week. He explains the procedures 
and says, "Rcmember, only elear liq- 
uids," then adds with a grin as Campbell 
walks out the door, "nothing but Mol- 
sons." 

Next he takes a telephone cali, which 
turns out to be about rear-end problems 
— with the local ambulance — and then 
another, about an elderly cancer patient, 
this one from Dr. Carlos Otis, a semi- 
retired physician and Backus's predeces- 
sor. Immediately afterwards, he goes into 
the adjoining examining room and plops 
down on the floor, which is where one- 
year-old Aaron McCarthy is playing. 
Aaron is in for a well-child examination, 
and Backus performs it on the floor, at 
Aaron's level, discussing the youngster's 
weight, diet and temperament with Aar¬ 
on^ mother, Karen, and expressing con- 
cern about a slight cross-eyedness. 

Still playing with the tot on the floor, 
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he then turns to Karen McCarthy and 
asks, "How are you doing?" She rcplies 
that Aaron keeps her pretty busy. "You 
need separation of mother and child/' he 
tells her, suggesting a book she might 
read about relationships between moth- 
ers and children. He also suggests that 
she try to find Aaron some children to 
play with so she can give herself a break. 
It is typical of Backus's approach: He 
treats families, not symptoms. 

On this weekday in early March, 
Backus was up at 5:30 a.m. to make his 
rounds in the smali, 20-bed Grace Cot- 
tage Hospital in Townshend that also 
serves as his office. He has been on the 
go ever sińce. Michael Mattin, a medical 
student at the University of Vermont, is 
dogging his heels as part of a month-long 
stint with Backus. Later in the day, 
nurse-practitioner Carolynn Ernst will 
come to relieve some of the burden of his 
daily load, which this day will include 
39 patients, of whom Ernst will see 14. 
Tonight he has evening hours until nine, 
after which he will do paperwork. 

Backus, forty-two, came to Town¬ 
shend in 1980. He had spent several 
months there in 1978 while finishing his 
residency at the University of Vermont, 
and confirmed what he learned during 
two years in the Peace Corps in Brazil: 
that he likes serving people. "Rural med- 
icine is a lot of fun but it's not romantic," 
he says. "We're dealing with people, and 
people are neat, and that's what it's all 
about." 

Backus's eyes are fired with a ąuiet in- 
tensity and his attention is always fo- 
cused, even when he is signing checks in 
the middle of an interview. He has an 
angular face and slim frame, which is 
often sprawled over his office chair. His 
fascination with people is not clinical or 
condescending, but rather, is combined 
with an engaging intellect and a sense of 
caring that immediately puts his patients 
at ease. This interest in people is what 
drives him to endure the long hours, 
which are consumed not only by his reg- 
ular day work but by office hours two 
evenings a week, hospital work every 
other weekend, and on-call duty every 
other day, not to mention the extra hours 
he spends delivering babies. He sees so 
many patients, he says, "God knows, I 
don't even count them anymore." 

In addition to maintaining this Sched¬ 
ule, he works with the local rescue 
squad, teaches emergency medicine and 
helps local coaches with athletic injuries 
and prevention. "I work too hard," he 
says, frankly adnutting his worries that 


he may burn out and that he lacks 
enough time with his wife and three chil¬ 
dren. He also ąuestions whether he 
should be making a financial sacrifice to 
be a country doctor. "But I love it. It's in 
my blood," he concedes. 

This day for Backus is a medical smor- 
gasbord. There are earaches, fiu and sore 
throats, routine exams, sprains and skin 
diseases. There are ąuestions about va- 
sectomies and breast lumps, and chats 


about parents in nursing homes. He sees 
one man who may have had a heart at- 
tack and another suffering from angina, 
a patient with a probable hernia and one 
with diabetes. There are also some ob- 
scure ailments: a woman with agorapho- 
bia, which is a fear of going outdoors, and 
a teen with a mysterious knee problem. 
Like any topnotch detective, Backus 
probes, with his hands and with ąues¬ 
tions, and out of his encyclopedic lode of 
knowledge diagnoses the teenager's sore 


Backus has practiced in Townshend for only four 
years, but each year of seruice drazus him 
inexorably closer to the community's focal point. 
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shin as Osgood-Schlatter's disease, a pe- 
culiar sort of inflammation of the shin 
just below the knee. The scene, besides 
giving him a friendly chance to test Mat- 
tin's medical knowledge, captures the 
endless mystery and fascination that un- 
derlies Backus's daily paradę of patients. 
Whatever else they may be, his days are 
not boring. 

"Family Practice," which is Backus's 
training, is not just a field of medicine 
but a philosophy, at least as Backus prac- 
tices it. For him, well-being is something 
larger than making diagnoses and dis- 
pensing drugs: It means influencing his 
patients through education and persua- 
sion to take responsibility for the bet- 
terment of their own lives. It also means 
attending to potential diseases by per- 
suading patients to stop smoking, lose 
weight, consume less alcohol, or im- 
prove their diets. In making these rec- 
ommendations he is kindly but per- 
sistent. To fail to encourage these 
changes would be, to him, to shirk his 
responsibility as a family doctor. This 
day he will chalk up two victories. 

Esther Sąuires, who was bothered early 
in the winter with sinus problems, re- 
turns and gets a clean bill of health. At 
the end of her exam, Backus asks about 
her smoking. She replies that she gave it 
up in December. "Heart be still!" he ex- 


claims, putting his hands on his chest in 
mock excitement. "Another victory," he 
says, then adds, "for you." 

Jazz musician Bruce McCormick is in 
to check on results of a cholesterol test. 
Backus is ecstatic: The results are good, 
far down from the elevated levels of a few 
months before. Moreover, McCormick's 
blood pressure is down and so is his 
weight. He reports that he has lost 30 
pounds and feels much better. Backus 
breaks into a cheerleader's grin. "What 
can I say! You're beautiful. You did it. 
Now just stay there," he says. 

Such moments constitute a growing 
legacy left to Backus by his patients, a 
storę of smali accomplishments that 
amount to far morę than the sum of their 
parts, and provide no smali measure of 
his satisfaction. It is the way he wants 
to practice medicine. "It's different from 
the old days," he says. "People want 
morę time for an exam, not just five min- 
utes. Now it's 15 minutes. I want to chat 
with them, see how life is," he says. "It's 
also a different kind of style. I'm pushing 
preventive medicine now." 

One of the ironies in Backus's practice 
is that with so many patients trooping in 
and out his door, he is finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain the level of 
personal contact with and involvement 
in their health that he desires. Backus is 


the only independent private physician 
practicing fulltime in the West River 
Valley, which winds seventeen miles 
north from the Southern Vermont town 
of Brattleboro. A number of National 
Health Service doctors have practiced 
two-year stints and shared on-call duties 
with Backus, but he continues to search 
for at least one permanent doctor with 
whom to share his patient load. 

Changing the Staff will probably not 
change Backus's methods, however, 
which typically go beyond strictly 
health-related crises. This day he knows 
that a patient who comes complaining of 
a headache has really come to discuss 
family stress from divorce and a job lay- 
off. He knows when there is a drinking 
problem, and he knows when child and 
wife abuse are involved. For many pa¬ 
tients in tightly knit, smali communi- 
ties, a doctoTs appointment is an 
invitation, even a plea, to go beyond the 
strict bounds of medicine. Over the years 
Backus has developed an intuitive sense 
about this, noting that "half of the people 
who come in here are bringing me a 
symptom, but have something else too, 
that hopefully I catch on to." Conse- 
ąuently, he counsels, advises and treats, 
and refers people to agencies that can 
help. It is all part of his job. 

Backus takes his brief lunch break in 
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General practitioners in smali, rural communities eam their rewards 
not by merely caring for their patients , but by caring about them. 
Mutual emphathy, patience and humor may bond these physicians and 
their young patients together for the next thirty years. 


the hospital kitchen. Outside the win- 
dow blue jays flit about an apple tree, 
picking at dried apples left on the dark, 
craggy branches. After lunch, he is off 
again, first to check on some ambiguous 
X rays of a broken wrist, and then to his 
office for morę examinations. Among the 
patients is a two-year-old boy who fell 
down a flight of stairs and may have suf- 
fered a slight concussion. Backus reas- 
sures the boy's parents that he is all right, 
but warns them to expect black eyes. 
Next is a ski area employee from nearby 
Stratton Mountain who fears he may 
have developed a hernia from lifting 
boxes. Backus performs an examination 
and discounts a hernia, but suggests a 
kidney stone may be to blame for his 
discomfort. He tells the young man to 
check back if the pain returns, and also 
throws in a pitch to stop smoking. The 
patient goes away relieved: Sometimes 
telling people what they don't have is as 
good as telling them what they do. 

Backus then removes a youngster's 
wart, examines a man who turns out to 
have a benign hydrocele, and looks at a 
patient who came in on the spur of the 


moment with a boil on his neck. It will 
continue this way until 9 p.m., another 
"normal" day in which Backus traverses 
many medical fields, from oncology to 
gerontology, from psychology to derma- 
tology. From one perspective, the family 
practitioner is the ultimate specialist, 
specializing in everything. 

The Townshend physician says, how- 
ever, that one of a family practitioneTs 
most important assets is knowing one's 
limitations. It is a point also raised by 
Martin. "You've got to know what you 
don't know, and then you won't get into 
trouble that often. But you'11 still get into 
trouble once in a wtulę," he says with a 
smile. "You're in your own world out 
here." 

Marilyn Knapp has a hectic day ahead 
of her. Although it is only 9 a.m., she 
already has a fuli morning behind her. 
She began by making rounds between 6 
and 7 a.m. at Central Vermont Hospital 
25 minutes away, during which she 
checked on some of her patients who are 
hospitalized. The night before she had 
five calls; some nights she has as many 


as 20. Now she is getting ready to plow 
through a long day of appointments at 
the Plainfield Health Center, where she 
works with two other doctors. 

One of her fellow physicians is on va- 
cation and the other was called away to 
a family emergency, so she is holding the 
fort alone. For the rest of the day and part 
of the evening she will pace between ex- 
amining rooms and the Schedule listed 
on the clinic's long central counter. Her 
day is complicated by the morning sick- 
ness she has developed as a result of her 
pregnancy. 

Her patients include a cross section of 
local farmers, students from nearby God- 
dard College, mothers and children, and 
elderly from five or six rural towns in 
north central Vermont. The reality of her 
practice belies the stereotype that rural 
doctors 7 patients tend to be homoge- 
neous. As if to demonstrate this, several 
of her patients today come for problems 
that are not strictly medical: One has a 
drug dependency, another family stress, 
and another emotional problems after an 
attempted suicide in the family. Such is 
the wide-ranging human territory that 
goes with a personal, small-town prac¬ 
tice. Typical, too, is her thoughtfulness 
in offering to write a notę for a woman 
with a sprained wrist suffered on the job. 
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Now the woman will be assured of re- 
ceiving workmen's compensation. 

As any job, Knapp's has its frustrating 
moments. After her third diagnosis of 
sinusitis, she wearily admits, "There 
are times when I get tired of giving the 
rap about using a humidifier in the 
winter/' 

There are bright moments too, how- 
ever. One of them occurs when Barrie 
Warner brings in her three daughters for 
their yearly examinations. Knapp and Dr. 
Ruth Crose, who also works at the cen¬ 
ter, jointly delivered twins Kristin and 
Miranda, now two, and Knapp has a spe- 
cial affection for them. Each of the two- 
year-olds, as well as five-year-old MeT 
issa, receives a throat depressor as a dis- 
traction, but interest in the gifts soon 
lags. Within minutes, the girls are bounc- 
ing up and down on the examining table, 
yanking Knapp's stethoscope and throw- 
ing her reflex hammer. Knapp good-na- 
turedly endures the havoc, somehow 
managing despite the commotion to feel 
tummies and check hearts, lungs and 
ears. 

While Kristin, clad in her underpants, 
contributes morę than her fair share to 
the decibels in the room, Knapp chats 
with the girls' mother about diet and 
weight, and Melissa's need for morę iron. 


Barrie Warner, in turn, congratulates the 
mother-to-be on her pregnancy. It is a 
moment of characteristic sharing, pa- 
tient and physician tied by friendship and 
community. 

Marilyn Knapp was born in New York 
and served her residency in Syracuse, but 
was attracted to Vermont by freąuent va- 
cations here. A one-month elective in 
rural family practice in Bellows Falls ce- 
mented her affection for Vermont, and 
also for that field of medicine. Now 
thirty-one, she has been practicing in 
Plainfield for four years. 

Knapp is a model of the contemporary 
country doctor: a family physician with 
a practice surrounded by utterly modern 
trappings but rooted in old-style, indi- 
vidual care. She splits her work at the 
new Plainfield Health Center with two 
other doctors, several nurses and tech- 
nicians. She lives by the pager that beeps 
her at all hours. Like Martin and Backus, 
she dresses casually, her stethoscope of- 
fering the only visible clue to her profes- 
sion. She feels at home with being a 
woman in what was once a male-domi- 
nated profession, but she admits to feel- 


ing some pressure. "I think you have to 
work a little harder to be respected," she 
says. 

To achieve her goal, Marilyn Knapp 
had to overcome the bias against family 
practice that persists in medical teach- 
ing, and accept the reality that such a 
rural practice would mean less money 
and some sense of isolation from the 
medical mainstream. Nevertheless, it is 
what she wants. "I think there's morę of 
a push these days for physicians to be 
people," she says. "I like the philoso- 
phy of family practice. I like the variety, 

I like being people-oriented." 

By sharing her practice and locating in 
a modern facility with a lab, she has 
eased some of the classic concerns of 
rural physicians. Such family group prac- 
tices are becoming increasingly common 
in Vermont and across the country be- 
cause they satisfy the doctors' physical 
and emotional needs, and because the 
physicians believe such practices provide 
the best possible level of patient care. 

Petite with curly brown hair, Knapp 
must often stand on tiptoe to look in the 
ears of patients sitting on the examining 


Knapp, like many family physicians, often finds that the most 
valuable part of an examination is listening, not just to the 
patient's heartbeat, but to the pulse of his life. 
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table. She makes a joke of this as she 
begins to examine a 28-year-old man 
complaining of swollen glands and vom- 
iting blood. "That's a little bit worri- 
some/' she says as she begins to try to 
diagnose the problem. His answers to her 
ąuestions reveal that he has a history of 
peptic uleer and that he is anxious about 
his job. She asks whether he smokes (he 
says he quit), then takes a look at his 
throat and says it is "rotten" and may be 
strep. She orders a throat culture and 
blood test for him at the lab, asks what 
he has been taking for his stornach, and 
suggests some further tests may be 
needed to find out why he has a recurring 
history of uleers. Before he leaves, she 
adds, "If you have a real emergency, cali. 
That's what we're available for." 

Knapp, who is soft-spoken, likes the 
variety of her practice, and supports the 
notion that generalists who enjoy dealing 
with their fellow humans are best 
eąuipped to treat most people. In com- 
mon with Backus and Martin, however, 
she understands that her medical knowl- 
edge is not unlimited and that some- 
times a physician needs to make refer- 
rals. "You have to be willing to say This 
needs a specialist. It is beyond me 7 " she 
says. 

Some family practitioners shy away 
from obstetrics, preferring to let special- 
ists handle pregnancies and deliveries, 
but Knapp finds it the most rewarding 
part of her job, and a logical inclusion in 
family practice. "Pregnancy is a really 
nice time to get involved with a family. 
That's when you can get close to them," 
she says, sitting down and taking a short 
break in her office. 

However, not even these short breaks 
are true respites from the endless de- 
mands of the job. Lying in piles every- 
where are medical journals, examples of 
the constantly changing information 
that Knapp, Backus and Martin must 
study to stay current in their practices. 
It is some help having three doctors at 
the Plainfield Health Center: Drs. 
Knapp, Crose and John Matthew meet 
freąuently to cross-check diagnoses and 
to update their medical knowledge. 
Knapp's group practice also alleviates 
some of the pressure of the workload, but 
much of the work pressure cannot be al- 
leviated. "Being on cali is a hassle. It's a 
stress on family life," she says. 

Returning to see patients, she moves 
efficiently but without hurrying, taking 
a throat culture of a 12-year-old retarded 
boy who may have a strep throat; ex- 
amining a bawling five-month-old baby 



with diarrhea and vomiting, whom she 
asks to see in a day or two if he shows 
no improvement; and diagnosing a pa- 
tient's potassium deficiency, which is 
the side effect of some drugs he has been 
taking and which has caused his hands 
to swell. Then she moves on to examine 
nine-month-old Stanley Lunn, who en- 
dures a probe of his ears with a good- 
natured smile. "You don't get the worst 
ears of the day, but you don't get the best 
either," says Knapp, pronouncing both 
infected. 

By 4:35 the afternoon's last patient has 


departed, but Knapp is hardly done for 
the day. Dusk settles outside while she 
settles on a stool to make notes on her 
charts and to eat morę of the cottage 
cheese and crackers that, along with an 
apple, have been her diet for the day. The 
lab technicians and nurses are ready to 
go home, but Knapp will remain to see 
patients in the evening. When she finally 
does lcave the Health Center, morę than 
a dozen hours after her day began, she 
will take her work home with her in the 
form of her pager: Again, tonight, Dr. 
Knapp is on cali. c Cr> 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


No good deed ever went unpunished. This cynical truth hit 
home with our last issue. In our enthusiasm over the new 
design for our table of contents page we failed to notice that 
incorrect starting pages were listed for two of the articles. The 
ink was hardly dry on the issue when readers started calling 
and writing to alert us to the mistake. What can we say? Any- 
one who was unable to find the opening of the articles (each 
was off by one page) just didn't look hard enough. However, 
to prove that we are sharp enough to tell a flub from a fact, 
we contritely set straight the spelling of Bayley in Bayley- 
Hazen (we spelled it Bailey in one place and Bayley in another, 
which goes to show that you can have it both ways); acknowl- 
edge that Alden Jeudevine, not Jeudeville, was the benefactor 
behind Hardwick's library; and affirm that the Bayley-Hazen 
Road was completed in 1779, a fuli twenty years before the A. 
Warner Stage House opened for business. Finally we would 
like to thank the half dozen people who wrote to educate us 
on the difference in meaning between pour and porę. We used 
the letters to mop up the spills on our seed catalogs. 

Every magazine tries to be timely, but timeliness presents spe- 
cial challenges to a ąuarterly magazine that plans a year in 
advance. Therefore, we cannot help but crow to be featuring 
Vermont's ąuilt revival just as the Shelburne Museum opens 
an exhibition of ąuilts in Japan. The exhibition, "American 
Quilts from the Shelburne Museum Collection," contains 40 
ąuilts selected from the MuseunTs collection of morę than 600 
coverlets, ąuilts, counterpanes and bed rugs. It is accompanied 
by a bilingual catalog containing 80 pages of color photographs. 
Kei Kobayashi, the guest Japanese curator, writes in the intro- 


duction to the catalog that, "The first time I saw an American 
ąuilt I was awestruck by the creativity, strength and patience 
of the person who had taken such great pains to make this 
marvelous thing. That the meticulously calculated dcsigns, 
tiny stitches and beautiful textile prints had been madę by an 
American astonished me!" We think Ms. KobayashTs aston- 
ishment would probably pale beside that of the late Arlington 
resident Mary Canfield Benedict. The "Mariner's Compass" 
ąuilt that she completed in 1852 will be among those traveling 
from the mountains of Vermont to the mountains of Japan. 

While we're on the subject of East meets West, we would like 
to mention the recent visit of famous Chinese animated 
filmmaker A Da, who traveled to an internationally renowned 
school of animation in Vermont that masąuerades as a public 
school. The school is in Brownsville, a smali village just west 
of Windsor. Its name — the Albert Bridge Memoriał School - 
is unassuming, perhaps because for the most part it's an un- 
assuming institution, where teachers instruct 75 first through 
eighth graders in the rudiments of reading, writing, and anth- 
metic. 

Four times in the past four years, however, David Ehrlich 
has visited Albert Bridge under the auspices of the Vermont 
Council on the Arts to teach these youngsters the art of ani- 
mation. The results of EhrliclTs workshops have been a series 
of award-winning films. The first one, Fantasies: Animations 
of Vermont Schoolchildren, was produced in 1980. Competing 
against adult-produced films, it won six international awards, 
was shown at 20 international animation festivals and was 
eventually broadcast throughout the United States, Australia 
and New Zealand. This year, for the 1984 Olympiad of Ani¬ 
mation, the Albert Bridge students completed a five-minute 
film featuring people, animals and the Olympics. The film 
competed against 130 entries by schoolchildren from around 
the world. Albert Bridge's film took twelfth place, the highest 
award given to any film madę entirely by elementary school¬ 
children. Another award went to Tracey Ottina, a student at 
Oxbow High School, and a certificate was awarded to the film 
produced by students at the Shaftsbury Elementary School, 
another beneficiary of EhrliclTs talented teaching. 

A Da's visit to Albert Bridge presented a uniąue opportunity 
to the students to study another culture, and to study the art 
and techniąue of a leading animator. It is hard to say who 
benefited morę, however. The Chinese artist expressed appre- 
ciation for the opportunity — his first — to visit the United 
States, and explained to the Brownsville students that his early 



Five frames from Danny Schnare's flip movie, Sąuare World. Schnare is a fifth grader at the Albert Bridge Memoriał School. 
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inspiration came from Walt Disney films. "I am 50/' he told 
the students. ''Same age Donald Duck." They, in turn, told 
him why they find animation morę appealing than conven- 
tional schoolchildren's art. "It's funner," said fifth-grader Chris 
Walker. Both master artist and student artists obviously built 
a bridge with their art that transcended the need for conven- 
tional language. 

Speaking of talented children, we would like to draw attention 
to You Do Not Have To Own It To Enjoy It, a booklet written 
and published by students at the Derby Elementary School. 
Subtitled, A guide to spectacular northern Vermont free and 
low-cost activities in our natural surroundings, the booklet 
represents three months of classroom study, and is intended 
to direct people to "places where a grandfather might have 
taken his grandchildren before the days of electrical entertain- 
ment." Twenty-three field trips are described — from a visit 
to an apiary to the best spot for watching the migration of 
rainbow trout — and each is illustrated with either a child's 
photograph or drawing. The directions are faultless: "Victory 
Bog is located, as you might expect, in the Town of Victory." 
The understatement is priceless: "You may need bug repellent 
in the early summer." And the editorializing is first-rate: 
"Probably the Devil's part of the name [of Devil's Gulch] was 
attached by a hiker who was exhausted." The booklet is fuli 
of fun and fascinating things to do, and we recommend it 
highly. For a copy (because you probably will have to own it 
to enjoy it), send $3.00 to the Derby Elementary School, Derby 
Linę, Vt. 05830. 

In the autumn issue John Elder examined Vermont's role in 
the national debate on wilderness. He paid particular attention 
both to the late Senator George Aiken, who served for many 
years as chairman of the Senate Agriculture Committee and 
who played a critical role in establishing wilderness criteria 
for the morę densely populated eastern States, and to the 40,000 
acres in Vermont that were to be designated as new wilderness 
areas. Now the two can be addressed in one breath. On October 
7, the U.S. Forest Service dedicated a wild and heavily wooded 
area in Woodford "The George D. Aiken Wilderness." A man 
who received as many tributes as Aiken did could easily have 
been jaded or too arrogant to appreciate the compliment of 
having some isolated trees named in his honor, but not "the 
Governor." His roots were forever in wildflowers, and his leg- 
acy will forever be a ąuiet, overgrown corner of the Vermont 
wilderness, where all things wild and wonderful will be free 
to flourish for centuries to come. 

Calling all antiąuarians. After serving the Vermont Historical 
Society as director for ten years, Weston Cate will be stepping 
down next June to write books and raise yegetables. A search 
committee is looking for a new director to oversee the Society's 
publishing program, mcmbership and program development, 
budgeting and operations, fund raising, legislativc work, local 
historical society programs and Staff. It is a uniąue position 
and the person who fills it will wield considerable influence, 
directly and indirectly, over the continuing interpretation of 
Vermont's rich past. Applications will be accepted until Feb- 
ruary 1 from anyone who wants to work in close proximity to 
Ethan Allcn's nine swords (Allen had as many swords as Wash¬ 
ington had beds) and who feels challenged by trying to thrcad 
an organization's budget through the eye of a needle. For morę 
information contact the Search Committee, Vermont Histor¬ 
ical Society, 109 State St., Montpelier, Vt 05602. 


Last summer we ran an article on Lakę Champlain's under- 
water treasures. The article detailed some of the surveys that 
are being conducted on boats and bridges that, for one reason 
or another, lie on the lake's bottom. In retrospect, we may have 
been paddling into the wind. If we had postponed the article 
until the summeTs surveys were completed, we could have 
launched it on the wave of recent discoveries. At the Cham- 
plain Maritime Society's recent annual meeting, surveyors re- 
ported on excavations that have brought morę than 1100 
artifacts to the surface from the submerged, mud-filled hołd of 
the Boscowen, a 115-ton sloop built by the English in 1759 for 
use on the lakę during the French and Indian War. It was dis- 
covered with two other ships dating from the same war lying 
in shallow water just offshore from Fort Ticonderoga. They are 
the first ships from that era discovered in North America. 
Meanwhile another team of survey divers has taken morę than 
1000 photographs of a sunken horse-powered ferry that, along 
with approximately two-dozen other such ferries, plied the 
waters of the lakę between 1790 and 1840. Measuring 62 by 
18 feet, it was powered by a pair of horses walking over a 
treadmill that was geared to the side-wheels. 

The Society is also surveying a boat lying at the bottom of 
Arnold Bay, the smali indentation in Panton where Benedict 
Arnold scuttled his American fleet in October 1776 after the 
Battle of Valcour. Ships have been pulled from this bay in the 
past — once exposed to the air, they deteriorated — but the 
Society is speculating that the ship that remains may be the 
Congress, Arnolda flagship. Finally, divers have discovered a 
string of 200-year-old platforms that once supported a floating 
bridge between Fort Ticonderoga and Mount Independence in 
Orwell. The bridge, which was constructed during 1776-1777, 
was compared by one Revolutionary War observer to the Seven 
Wonders of the World. It was intended to be an unbreachable 
wali against a British naval invasion from Canada. Alas, after 
the Continental Army retreated from the area in July of 1777, 
British General John Burgoyne ordered his gunboats to blast a 
hole in the wali. By his own account, the exercise took half 
an hour. The bridge may never float again, but it can gloat: 
Despite the damage, it outlasted Burgoyne, who was undone 
a scant three months later at Saratoga, N.Y. 

Finally, two milestones are worth noting. First, Green Moun- 
tain College is celebrating the 150th anniversary of the signing 
of the schooPs charter by the Vermont Legislature. The Poult- 
ney college, which opened its doors as the Methodist-affiliated 
Troy Conference Academy, granted its first diploma to Marion 
Hooker in 1844, a precocious young woman who had entered 
the institution at the age of nine. In 1932 the Academy began 
sharing its facilities with Green Mountain Junior College, an 
affiliation that continued until the Academy closed in 1936. 
With the coming of World War II and the subseąuent dearth 
of college-aged men, the College began limiting admissions to 
women, a rule it did not reverse until 1974. Today Green 
Mountain College (it dropped the "Junior" in 1957) boasts 
8,000 alumni in 50 States, and offers two- and four-year degree 
programs in business and liberał arts. 

We would like to mention, too, the birth of Michaela Mys- 
nyk Knapp on September 26. The daughter of Dr. Marilyn 
Knapp, one of the country doctors featured in this issue, Mi¬ 
chaela arrived a bit prematurely, but mother and child are doing 
nicely, thank you. Dr. Knapp is enjoying a temporary leave 
from her duties at the Plainfield Health Center, but we suspect 
that even without her pager, her sleep is still being interrupted 
by peeps in the night. Congratulations to all. 
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MANCHESTERU DREAM DEALERS 


THE ENCHANTED 
DOLL HOUSE 

By Lynn Heglund 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


D ay after day, rain, shine or snów, 

| Archie sits at the entrance of 
Manchester^ Enchanted Doli 
House greeting each and every patron 
with a tireless grin. A towering, cocoa- 
colored bear, he extends a loaf-sized paw 
to shorter patrons and offers his well- 
rubbed canvas nose to taller guests. Such 
is the first enchantment to be discovered 
in this one-of-a-kind toy shop, where 
many visitors come looking for gifts but 
where just as many indulge their own 
pleasure in the fine, handcrafted minia- 
tures, books, toys and dolls. 

On first inspection, the collection of 
rooms comprising The Enchanted Doli 
House seems to grow like a maże, one 
room out of the next. In fact, however, 
there is a method to the maże, which is 
organized by category. According to Bar¬ 
bara Haviland, president of this uniąue 
business, each specialty room has been 
added one at a time, over twenty years, 
as the Doli House has expanded to ac- 
commodate a growing linę of toys that 
caters to her customers' tastes for nos¬ 
talgia and high ąuality. 

Jean Schramm, of Dorset, started the 
business in 1964 because of her love of 
antiąue dolls and high ąuality toys. Hav- 
iland came to work with Schramm soon 
after the business began to expand. "We 
have always been committed to high 
ąuality, to the uniąue toy and to listen- 
ing to all of our customers very carefully, 
as well as to providing them with special 
services," she says. "Entire families 
come to visit us, and those of us who 
work here get our own kids involved." 

A mail-order business expands the 
shop's scope, and its catalog accounts for 


a large percentage of the Doli House's 
sales. Even the catalog, however, is laced 
with the business's characteristic hom- 
iness: The children featured on its pages 
are sons and daughters of the shop's Staff. 
In addition to mailing the catalog — 
which is sent to thousands of customers 
living as far away as New Zealand and 
Australia — The Enchanted Doli House 
keeps in touch with its network of pa¬ 
trons through a collectors' newsletter 
which it sends to its special clients. "Our 
uniąue items sell out ąuickly," says Hav- 
iland, "and the catalog offers a fair 
chance to collectors who don't live in the 
area." 

Although The Enchanted Doli House 
does not sell antiąue dolls, it does spec- 
ialize in one-of-a-kind, limited-edition 
dolls. It also specializes in reproductions 
of antiąue dolls which themselves would 
be too rare and, therefore, too costly for 
most doli lovers. All of these are dis- 
played in a pink gingham doli room. 

Featured among the period and keep- 
sake dolls are the Lencis, felt-bodied 
dolls with painted faces that have been 
madę for decades in Turin, Italy. Also 
prominent among the large selection of 
dolls are Madame Alexander dolls, which 
have been prized by collectors sińce the 
1950s. A few of the dolls are uniąue. 
Among these is a one-of-a-kind opera 
singer doli madę by the well-known doli 
artist Avigail Brahms, of Boston. Accord¬ 
ing to Haviland, the expressive tilt and 
dramatic features of the diva have a char¬ 
acteristic look, a trademark expression 
that sets the doli apart from other dolls 
and that provides clues to its maker. 

Dolls also have their own place in his- 


tory. Bennington doli maker Ethel San- 
tarcangelo has madę reproductions of 
antiąue dolls for the Doli House. Refer- 
ring to these reproductions as "recrea- 
tions," she says that it may take her 
several months to complete an accu- 
rately rendered doli, but that the work is 
fascinating because of what she learns 
about the time in which the original doli 
was madę. "During the last century, 
dolls were the fashion models of the 
world, sent aboard ships to be copied by 
the dressmakers and milliners of other 
countries," she says. "During a war, God 
help the General who had to face his wife 
if he did not let the doli ships through 
the lines, no matter whose side they were 
on." 

Around the corner in another room is 
a miniaturę gallery that displays morę 
than thirty tiny dollhouse rooms. Each 
of the room interiors is decorated with 
elegantly crafted doli furniture, complete 
with inhabitants no bigger than a child's 
little finger. The carefully constructed, 
diminutive environments are absorbing, 
even to casual viewers, who are en- 
tranced by details such as the spigots on 
the plumbing fixtures and the brass han- 
dles on the bureaus. Woven rag rugs and 
stitched Oriental carpets are crafted with 
incredibly smali and accurate designs. 
All furniture is built to scalę (one inch 
to one foot) and has working parts. Even 
the minutę drawers of the Chippcndale 
desk open smoothly for those with 
fingers smali or steady enough, and each 
drawer has the capacity to hołd the 
equivalent of one or two peas. The mod¬ 
ern rooms are appointcd in chrome and 
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glass; somc are even eąuipped with hot 
tubs and dwarf ferns. 

One of the favorites among the room 
settings is a Victorian, arranged around 
an eight-by-six inch Oricntal rug that 
was hand stitched by Chinese artisans in 
rosę and lilac petit point. Upon a Duncan 
Phyfe table, carved with hand cramping 
care, are laid candelabra, complete china 
place settings and stemware. A Dicken- 
sian Christmas feast, complete with 
utensils, is spread over the table, and the 
linen napkins, no larger than grains of 
rice, are rolled neatly in rings. An en- 
graved oak four-poster bed is covered 
with a handkerchief-sized satin spread 
and rolled bolster lace pillow cover. 
Nearby, a Victorian love seat and match- 
ing chair are upholstered in lavender vel- 
vet and spread with thumbnail-sized 
crocheted and fringed antimacassars. It 
is easy to marvel at the improbability of 
such intricate pieces, all created to fit 
inside the space of a generous shoe box. 

A December crowd of shoppers was in- 
tent in its examination of the displays of 
Lilliputian-sized pastry shops and kitch- 
ens. Little larders are stuffed with crisp- 
brown turkeys sitting as if they have just 
been popped out of the wrought iron 


At Christmastime, even morę than 
at other times of the year , the 
Enchanted Doli House eams its 
name. Nearly 1000 different 
toys — front mahogany doli beds to 
50-power telescopes —fili its 
catalog and its rooms. 
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ovens. Gingerbread men have been laid 
out to cool. Tiny bowls of fruit, boxes of 
cereal and laundry detergent, and even 
smali packages of // Twinkies ,/ fili the 
morę modern kitchens. Here and there 
are thimble-sized replicas of grey-and- 
blue-glazed Bennington crocks madę by 
Carolyn Curran. According to Haviland, 
the Doli House gets its miniatures from 
artisans all over the country, many of 
whom specialize in one type of accessory 
or furniture piece. Harry Littwin, for ex- 
ample, specializes in copperware, fash- 
ioning smali skillets and saucepans that 
hang from wrought iron racks in some of 
the miniaturę, old-fashioned kitchens. 

In another room, not far away, are dis- 
plays of toys with wheels and gears, 
coloring books, farm animals and eąuip- 
ment, and the stuffed animal collection. 
Among the latter are the ubiąuitous 
teddy bears, including Steiff teddy bears, 
creations of the famous Steiff Toy Com¬ 
pany of Germany and now so popular 
that they are collectors' items. Steiff also 
produced big Archie, the shop's official 
greeter, especially for the Doli House in 
the late 1960s, after the storę moved 
from Dorset to its present location on 


Route 7, just north of Manchester. 
Steiff's special regard for and long rela- 
tionship with The Enchanted Doli House 
prompted the company to produce a lim- 
ited edition of Archie's smaller cousins. 
These "Kleine Archies" — which trans- 
lated from the German means "little Ar¬ 
chies" — are just as friendly as the big 
bear, but morę portable. 

In the toy room, a nostalgie collection 
of marbles with names like "cat's eye," 
"china," "frostie," and a beautiful sap- 
phire-colored shooter called the "blue 
bomber" evoked images of boys in knick- 
ers. However, a carrot-haired boy in blue 
jeans, shopping for his younger sister, 
proved the truth of the saying that "the 
morę things change, the morę they stay 
the same." Palming a red, white and sil- 
ver "mercury" as his sister approached, 
he led her ąuickly toward the model car 
display with the sawy of a diversionary 
expert and the confidence of one who 
knows his Christmas surprises are se- 
cure. 


Dollhouses are no longer simple. 
Barbara Haviland examines a 
colonial, but log cabins and 
contemporaries are available f too. 


Barbara Haviland and her Staff work 
hard to make The Enchanted Doli House 
a place where the whole family is wel- 
come. Each of the specialty rooms has a 
manager who is responsible for ordering 
and stocking its merchandise, and who, 
morę often than not, takes a personal in- 
terest in toys. Andrea Comar, a buyer for 
the Doli House, confessed that she is par- 
tial to the toys that are purchased for 
boys because her six-year-old son Shawn 
has tested many of them and satisfied her 
that they meet the shop's standards. 

In these times of disposable posses- 
sions and ephemeral pleasures, the value 
of the well-crafted treasures at The En¬ 
chanted Doli House is particularly im- 
portant to its customers. "These are toys 
that are saved and passed on through the 
generations," says Haviland, a grand- 
mother herself. "Some of our customers 
are the third generation to come back 
because of a special toy that was bought 
for them as a youngster." In saying this, 
she makes elear that the shop's allure is 
not merely materiał. Its real enchant- 
ment — for even the oldest among us — 
is its evocation of childhoods long lost 
and fondly recalled. c 





























The gift of Vermont's ecclesiastical architecture is to be simple. 
The proof is in Jon Gilbert Fox's striking photograph of the 
Strafford Meetinghouse bedecked for Christmas. 









































